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SPECIAL BOOK OFFERINGS 


APPLETON’S NEW PRACTICAL CYCLOPAEDIA 


A most attractive encyclopedia offering. Under exclusive arrangement with D. Appleton 
& Company, one of the WORLD FAMOUS encyclopzdia publishers, we have secured this mag- 
nificent work on terms that place it within the reach of every home and office. 


The set of six volumes, 9% inches high by 7 inches wide, 2 inches thick (over 3,000 pages), - 
embellished with 1,500 text illustrations, 24 full-page half-tones, 24 full-page colored maps, 24 © 


full-page colored illustrations, is complete in every way, new in text, accurate and convenient. 
It is an epitome of the world’s knowledge brought to such a practical focus that all the facts. on 
any essential subject are instantly available, at a price of from one-fifth to one-tenth usually 
charged for encyclopedias. 


Six volumes octavo, buckram binding, publication price, $18; our price, $9.75 
Half morocco, publication price, $24; our price, $12.75 


Chambers’ Cyclopaedia of English Literature  epition 


A clear and comprehensive survey of English literature. 

The volumes are chronologically divided into the periods of English literature. 

An authentic biography of every American and English writer of note, with extracts from 
the work of each author. 

The facsimiles and portraits in the three volumes were executed expressly for this purpose. 
The three hundred portraits are reproduced from the most authentic pictures in the National 
Portrait Gallery, London. 

This work is much more comprehensive than the usual History of English Literature in 
that it treats of 1216 writers not mentioned in any other work of a similar character. 

Three volumes, the price has been $12.00 in cloth binding and $25.50 in half levant morocco. 
We have a number of sets in a good, substantial half leather binding, which we offer at $7.50. 


NEARLY 100,000 SETS SOLD 


“THE GREAT REPUBLIC” 


A THOROUGH HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES By MASTER HISTORIANS 
In 4 handsome, large 12mo volumes. Illustrated with 119 full-page plates 


Cloth binding, top edge gilt x ‘ Q ‘ Former Price, $12.50 . : < ; OUR PRICE, $1.75 
Half leather, top edge gilt a é ‘oh Former Price, $15.00 eee - OUR PRICE, $2.25 
Half calf, top edge gilt ye Fe - « Former Price, $20.00 . . . - OUR PRICE, $4.50 


‘“‘The Great Republic” reads like a novel, giving, of course, the complete story of the nation, 
from the primitive settlers down to the present time, but condensing the matter-of-fact data 
and enlarging on the great climaxes. It is written by specialists on each period. 


A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR OF 16 PAGES WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 


CENTURY MAGAZINE FOR 1910 


Bound volumes. The year beginning with November, 1909, and ending October, 1910. 2 
vols. Green cloth binding. Publication price, $5.50. Our Special Price, $1.75 the set. 

The original numbers of this leading magazine, containing all the illustrations both in color 
and black and white. No abridgment of any of the articles or complete stories in any way. All 
the matter, just as it appeared in the original numbers in their entirety. 

_ Itis estimated that the special articles contained in these two volumes, if selected and made 
into book form (of which a great deal of it is), would make a value in good literature of over $15.00. 

A few of the many interesting articles it contains are: The Holy Land, by Robert Hichens; 
French Masters, by Timothy Cole; American Sports, by Walter Camp; Modjeska’s Memoirs, 
Articles on Abraham Lincoln, Mark Twain, Whistler, New York, North Pole, Aeronautics. 
Other articles by Alice Hegan Rice, Ellis Parker Butler, Henry Van Dyke, Jacob A. Riis 
Brander Matthews, Roger Boutet de Monvel, Wayne MacVeagh. The best of cartoons poems 
and contemporary literature by the best representative writers. 


Philadelphia JOHN WANAMAKER New York 


| JUST 
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REVELL’S NEW BOOKS| 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


READY 


Alexander’s Male Choir Edited by Charles M. Alexander 


The Hymn Book long wanted for all sorts of choruses. 


Captivating, entrancing, inspiring, 


| it will be of great service in all active Christian work. Net 50c. per copy; $4.80 per dozen 


| world listener. 


RICHARD ROBERTS 


~The Renascence of Faith 
Introduction by G. A. JOHNSTON ROSS 


Dr. Johnston Ross says of Mr. Roberts: ‘He is a 
Thevery frankness and daring of his 


) trenchant criticism will help the reader to share the 


. Nature’s laboratory so man 


author’s conviction that the renascence of faith has 


begun and a brighter day for the world is dawning.” 


Net $1.50 
W. L. WATKINSON, D.D. 


Life’s Unexpected Issues 
and Other Papers on Character and Conduct 


“Scarcely another modern preacher draws from 
charming and brilliant 
figures and emblems.”—WMethodist Review. Net $1.00 


ROBERT F. HORTON, D.D. 
How the Cross Saves 


“A man who can give a clear and intelligible reason 
for every article of his faith has a timely message for 
an age which is full of religious questioning.”’—Coz- 
gresationalist. Net 50c. 


EVAN HOPKINS 
Broken Bread for Daily Use 


The editor of ‘‘The Life of Faith” has taken for his 
every day comment the “head line texts’ in “Daily 
Light on the Daily Path.” Inspiration and uplift 
for each new day. 32mo, cloth, net 56c. 

Limp leather, gilt edge, net $1.00 


ENOCH E. BYRUM 
The Secret of Prayer 


: Suggestions How to Pray. 
A most devotional as well as evangelical study of 
prayer together with suggestions as to how best to 
pray. 12mo, cloth, net $1.00 


EDWARD LEIGH PELL, D.D. 
Secrets of Sunday School Teaching 


The author himself is fired with enthusiasm for 
teaching Bible truths and he has the ability to impart 
this zeal. While he puts ‘“‘motives”’ first, he does not 


ignore “methods,” but presents those which modern | 


practice have proved to be effective. 
12mo, cloth, net $1.00 


BBinUCE KINNEY, D.D. 


Mormonism: The Islam of America 


Home Mission Study Course 


The author was for many years Superintendent of 
Baptist Home Missions in Utah, has had exceptional 


‘oppertunities for gathering material, treats the sub- 


ject in a judicious way, avoiding denunciation or un- 
due criticism. 
Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, net 50c.; paper, 30c. 


DANIEL McGILVARY’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


A Half Century Among the Siamese and the Lao 


What Mackay did for Uganda, Jessup for Syria and 
Greenfell for Labrador, McGilvary has done for 
Northern Siam, Introduction by Arthur J. Brown, 
D.D. His story tells of a lifetime of devotion to exact- 
ing and strenuous missionary service. 

Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, net $2.00 


G. CAMPBELL MORGAN 
Living Messages of the Books of the Bible 


Matthew to Revelation 
i This, the third arid final volume in the series, which 
is quite distinct from The Analyzed Bible, is like the 
two preceding, marked by the fervor of a great spirit- 
ual teacher. Net $1.00 


G. CAMPBELL MORGAN 
Sunrise: Behold He Cometh 


The book will very materially aid in placing the 
subject of Christ’s second coming where it rightfully 
belongs, in the serious thought and consideration of 
every Christian. Net 50c. 


G. A. JOHNSTON ROSS, M.A. 


The Cross: The Report of a Misgiving 


Hibbert Journal articles. The authorsays: “I be- 
lieve the religion of the Cross is the religion of the 
future. The faith which magnifies the unmerited 
sin-destroying grace is the only satisfying religion.”’ 

Net 25c. 


Author of‘ Outet Talks on 
Power,” etc. 


S. D. GORDON 


Prayer Changes Things 


A delightful new collection of several of Mr. Gor- 
don’s addresses of unusual helpfulness. Decorated 
boards. Net 35c. 


S. D. GORDON 
The Quiet Time 


Including the “Finnish Gold Story” with Prayer 
Pages for each day of the week. Decorated boards. 
Net 35c. 


TT VIA TOLL, 


God’s Plan with Men 


An Interpretation of Salvation 
The author, a Southern evangelist of unusual 
power, with a distinct message that has given a new 
direction to thousands of lives, has here put into per- 
manent form the heart of his evangel. Net $1.00 


("SEND FOR NEW SPRING LIST—JUST READY—FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, New York: 158 Fifth Ave.; CHICAGO: 125 No. Wabash Ave. 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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Sanitary Individual Communion 


SENT FOR TRIAL 


More convenient and sanitary, and add much impres- 
siveness to the ceremony. Our service is of the very 
finest finish and offers the most complete, practical ar- 
Tangements. We introduced individual service, and 
supply thousands of satisfied congregations. They 
never go back to any other service. 


List of users on request Send for free catalogue. 
Return outfit (our expense) tf not satisfied after trial 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., 18th St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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INDIVIDUAL&GS— 


ZOSITF 
awe a FS 
oe —— COMMUNION SERVICE.“ pe \ 
AC] The Thomas Special Self-Col- F-S7fiam 
amg (—] lecting Cushioned Tray excels an 
= anything on the market. Is LF Zy 


" 
aN s=7 noiseless, dust-proof, interlocking say 
{ IS and self-collecting. Best for pew or altar com- {: } 
munion. Used with short, shallow glass (best DB 
uality), no tipping of head. Over 12,000 % 
Guarcnes now use Thomas System. Our 
“Special Introductory Offer’ willinterest you. 
THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE CO., Box17 Lima, Ohio. 


— 


THE BEST WAY | 


#) The use of the Individual } 

Communion Service has in- | 
creased the attendance at the | 
Lord’s Supper in thousands of | 


: = churches. It will doso for your 

= = church. Send for illustrated 
—_7  ?price-list. 

INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO., 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


For Church and Chapel 


The sweetest and most powerful 
toned bell made 


Catalogue Free 


Church Collection Envelope Holders 


American Bell Foundry 


Northville, Mich . 


crime BELLS 


Memorial Bells a Specialty. 
McShane Bell Foundry Co., Baltimore,Md., U.S, A, 


SPECIAL BARGAINS in BLACKBOARDS, Single or 
Dupiex Envelopes, delf-Collecting and Non. Collecting 
Individual Communion Trays. AMERICAN BLACKBOARD 
CO., Gay Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


PINE NEEDLE LODGE-—North end of Ridge near Audi- 
torium. Sunand shade. Wide veranda. Bath. Inquire 
Miss RICHARDSON, East Northfield, Mass. 


The Bowlden Bell 


$10.00 Look: ony $10.00. 


For PIPE TONE FOLDING ORGAN 


in a leatherette covered case. To buy 
at this low price you must meet con- 
ditions, viz.: 1st—Mention this adver- 
tisement. 2d—Send $10.00 with order. 
That’s All. On receipt of same we will 
ship the organimmediately by express 


BILHORN BROS., 136 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


PIPE TONE ORGAN 


This instrument is the most™ 
practical, best tone, most dura= 
ble folding organ in the world. 
Wt. 30 lbs. Case covered with 
waterproof leatherette. Evan- 
gelists, undertakers, show people 
and open air workers find them 
ndispensable. Free catalogue 
F tells all. A.L. WHITE MFG CO. 
241 Euglowesd Ave., Chicags 


PULPITS Platform Chairs, Sunday School Seats, - 
§ Collection Plates, Ghurch Pews, School 
— Desks, Opera Chairs, Lodge and 

Bank Furniture, Office Desks, 
Ask for Catalog by number only 
(12¥ Church F’rnit’re] School Desks 3129 
(129 Lodge Furniture] Opera Chairg 0129 
8129 Bank Furniture] Office Desks D129 


E. H. STAFFORD MFG. C6., CHICAGO 


HU RCH EU REN UPReE 

hairs, Pews, Altars, Desks, Etc., direct from 
our factory to your Church at wholesale prices. Ask for 
Catalog 198U. Stxte fully your requirements and send 


floor plan. 
DE MOULIN BROS. & CO., Dept. U, Greenville, Ill. 


Short-Story Writin < 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form 
structure and writing of the Short Story, taug ll 
by J. Berg Esenwein, Editor of Lippincott’t 
Magazine. | 

Over one hundred Home S'udy Courses unde! 
professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell, anw 
leading colleges. 
260 page catalog free. Write today. | 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. R.S . Spe ngiield, Mass. 


Mr Esenwein 


‘(ca Pastors & Building Committees ===, 


Write Today For Our “‘Catalog U’’ 
An Authoritative Guide on Church Seating. 


ishes, seating plans, etc. ease send Floor 
Plan and state fully your requirements, 
| Pews, Pulpit Furniture, S. S. Seating || 
American Seating Company 
218 S. Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 


Wm ees ee ee ce oe ce oe eee eee eee So ee oe 2 Se ee OT 
One of the Best Summer Ca 
For Sale tages in Beautiful Northfiel! 


Cost $3,750. Built by New York architect for his _ 
own use. Modern conveniences, seven bed rooms, — 
bath, large stone firep'ace in living room. Ten 
minutes’ walk to Auditorium. One acre of land. 
Eighty pine trees. Two room Garage. Price 
about half original cost. Address 

Lock Box 255 - . - . East Northfield, Maz 
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BOUND VOLUMES--Record of Christian Worl 


Approximately 1,000 in each 


1907-1908-1909-1910-1911 


Each $2.50 Postpai 


ALL FOUR COPIES WILL BE SENT TO ONE ADDRESS FOR $8.00 


RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK 


East Northfield, Mas: 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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FINANCIAL LETTER 


Notwithstanding the claim made in various quarters that politics 
are not affecting the security markets, we are of a distinctly opposite 
opinion. The fact that sales on the New York Stock Exchange fell 
from 16,000,000 shares in April to 13,500,000 in May of which 8,000,000 
was in the first half and 5,500,000 in the second, is in itself substantial 
proof, although we are perfectly willing to admit that the months of 
March and April had seen prices advance to a point where a period of 
rest was both natural and desirable. We do not, moreover, see how the 
unfortunate situation in which the Republican party finds itself could 
help but arrest the attention and activities of the business world, as the 
principles for which the rival candidates are contending are in the main 
essentially different, and in many cases strike at the roots of Repub- 
lican institutions. 

It is certainly most unfortunate that this country, which is first of 
all a business country, should be upset every four years by political up- 
heavals, which invariably affect the free course of trade. With primary 
elections—which settle nothing—six months and more in advance of 
the final election, and with the skirmishing which precedes these pri- 
maries, the spectre of unrest throws its shadow anywhere from nine to 
twelve months ahead of the actual settlement of the issue. 

In other words, it has now come to a point where we are free from 
electioneering activities for only three years out of the four, or, ex- 
pressed in per cent., we are operating, year in and year out, on an 
average of only 75¢ of efficiency.. This great waste is as unfortunate as 
it is unnecessary, and we hope that the day may not be far distant 
when a president will hold office for longer than four years without a 
fresh election being forced on the country. 

By this time next month the political atmosphere should have 
cleared materially, as both the Republican and Democratic conventions 
will have been held, but until the result of these is known we do not 
look for a pronounced change in activity, particularly in the stock 


market. 
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The market for active listed bonds has also shown further contrac- 
tion, the volume for May having been less than $60,000,000 against $64, - 
000,000 in April and $70,000,000 in March. We do not believe that this 
is due to conditions in the money market, because both time and call 
money have, as a matter of fact, shown an easier tendency, nor do we 
think it can be attributed to the heavy financing which has been done 
this year. Our judgment is that the decline is due in large measure to 
the decreasing demand for bonds which yield a low return. This is 
best illustrated by the results of the recent offering of $65,000,000 New 
York City 4%s. The applications for this issue amounted to $266,000,- 
000, at an average price of 100.75, while for the last New York City 
issue, which was for $60,000,000, applications were received for $325,- 
000,000, at an average price of 100.90. In other words, the issue re- 
cently offered was made at a lower price and with a smaller total appli- 
cation. 

On the other hand, there has been a steady demand for the class of 
bonds to which we have been calling attention for months past—that is, 
seasoned bonds of public utility and industrial corporations, where the 
margin of safety is large and the yield is in the neighborhood of 54 or 
better. For this character of bond there has been a good demand, as 
we have just stated, and unless something unexpected should upset all 
calculations, our judgment is that the demand will increase rather than 
diminish. 

The labor situation continues to be an harassing question, not only 
in this country, but also in England, where the fever of discontent has 
broken out once more. With commodity prices in some cases as high 
as at any time since the Civil War, it is perhaps natural that labor 
should seek to recoup itself, but if we are continually to increase labor 
costs, we must either make up our minds that prices of commodities, in 
which the cost of labor enters to any large extent, must also continue 
to advance, or else capital will have to be satisfied with a smaller return. 
What the result will be it is difficult to forecast, but if every time a 
labor question is arbitrated it simply means arbitrating wages upwards, 
it is difficult to escape the conclusion that, unless some other solution 
presents itself, capital will yield a lower rate of income. In that event, 
bonds whose rate of interest has been fixed should logically prove good 


investments. 
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INTTULNTAT 


= Albany, State and James Streets 


VUITTON = 


Conservatism 


Is a factor of large importance in the safe and profitable 
investment of money. It is a check against impulsive 
decision, and a restraint against hasty action, so often 
the excuse for ill-advised investment. 


It will pay you to keep in mind that while the earning 
power of money fluctuates, being sometimes low and at 
other times high, the common sense rules of conservative 
investment are hard and fast, and are not to be violated, 
under any conditions, without inviting the chance of seri- 
ous loss. 


In these days, when it is possible to obtain from 4%4¢% to 6% 
on investments of high standard, why should you take 
uncalled for chances? Why not confine yourself to the 
purchase of sound investment bonds? 


Do this by exercising proper judgment, investing only in. 


those issues recommended by an experienced and reliable 
investment banking firm; such a firm, for example, as has 
a national reputation for carefully investigating plants and 
properties, both as to their true value and earning power. 


Write for our eight-page Bond Circular No. 206 


“Conservative Investments” 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers 


Boston, 50 Congress Street” 


Chicago, 72 West Adams Street 


ee eee ee 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 
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NERVOUSNESS AND 
EXHAUSTION 


When weary and languid, when the 
energies flag and you are completely ex- 
hausted and worn out, there is nothing 
so refreshing and invigorating as 


HORSFORD’S ACID 
PHOSPHATE 


(Non-Alcoholic.) 


It is especially recommended for 
the relief of depression that accompanies 
exhaustion and nervousness and to 
strengthen and clear the brain that has 
become tired and confused by overwork 
or worry. 


An Ideal Remedy in 
Nervous Disorders. 


NORMAL COURSES 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers prepare 
for Certificates of every grade. 

Special courses in Pedagogy, Psychology, Pri- 
mary Methods and Kindergarten. 

‘ We assist in securing positions. 

Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
Professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and lead- 
ing colleges. 250 page catalog free. Write today. 


Ppcaacet THE HOME CORRESTONDENCE SCHOOL 


WE WILL SELL CHEAP 


the plates used in our magazines, with the exception of 
the portrait plates which we are not allowed to dispose of 
inthis way. Namethe plate and tell the page and issue 
where it appeared, and for the price address 

The Business Manager, Record of Christian Work, East Northfield, Mass. 


$6 Just the Bible 
the world has been 
waiting for.”’ 


The Greatest Bible in 300 years 


| ‘‘We believe, un- } 
THE | qualifiedly, that 
| the 19i1 Bible 
| is far the best 
(Sif ill translation ever 
| given the Eng- 


| lish-speaking 
BIBL ‘]/ people, and the 
| worthiest of their 


Easily fi] confidence and 

| affection.”’— 

cope bake il Zerald and Presbyter, 
September 13, 1911. 


ASK FOR THE GENUINE A OXFORD EDITION 
as 


‘“‘There is only one verdict possible as 
regards the 1911 Oxford Bible—it is un- 
doubtedly the best yet.’’"—Rev. Geo. Venn 
Daniels. 


*‘T shall use this Bible largely in my own 
devotional readings.’’ — Rev. Francis E. 
Clark, D.D., President United Society 
Christian Endeavor, Boston, Mass. 


“One of the greatest gifts to the world: 
last year was the 1911 Bible... . It is 
very evident the people are not ready to § 
give up the old familiar reading for the 
new and strange wording of the American 
and English revisions—the changes are too 
numerous and too radical. ‘They say ‘It 
doesn’t sound like the Bible.’ What the 
people want is the old book corrected, and 
this they get in the 1911 Bible.”’—Rev. 
W. L. Atkisson. 


Full explanatory booklet on application. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch, 35 West 32nd Street, New York 


RENT FOR SEASUN—Furnished rustic cottage; all in 
rovements; fine view; very near Auditorium. Box 5 
tation L, Brooklyn. 


The LIFE OF D. L. MOODY 


By HIS SON 


We have copies of the popular $2.00 edition, cloth bound, of this book 


which we offer our readers for 


$1.00 


RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK, East Northfield, Mass 
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Advertisements in this department are 18 cents a.line, or one inch for $2.50 per month, net. 
Larger space pro rata. We guarantee an average circulation of 30,000 each month. 


WALTER C. KIMBALL, Inc,, Advertising Managers, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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INTERDENOMINATIONAL 


PURPOSE. To train for Foreign Missionary Work. 

ees A faculty of thirty pastors, physicians, and 
eachers. 

DEPARTMENIS. Biblical Pe Atte ry Musical, Linguistic. 

MEDICAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 200 Lectures with Clinical 
and Dispensary Work. 


UNION MISSIONARY TRAINING INSTITUTE 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. Fourteen can be taught, if needed 
almost wholly by native teachers. r 

SOME RESULTS. 180 students have gone to twenty-five Countries 
aoe twenty-four Missionary Societies, and 31 are in Homél 


ork. 
REGULAR CHARGES. $100 per year. 


Write freely to MRS. L. D. OSBORN, Principal, 131-133 Waverly Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


University method of speciali- 
zation with practical training 
for the ministry. Large faculty 


HARTFORD iss 


sean mt HEOLOGICAL 
| == SEMINARY 


eign and resident. Open to col- 
ee graduates of all denomina- 
ions. 

Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 
THE PRESBYTERIAN TRAINING SCHOOL 
BALTIMORE, MD. ' TENTH YEAR 


A High-class Training School for Christian Workers 


Preparation for Missionaries, Deaconesses, Church Secre- 
taries, Evangelists, Sunday School and Social Workers. 
Many Openings for trained workers. Expense moderate. 
Correspondence Department. For catalogue and infor- 
mation, write to the Superintendent, 


REV. J. S. CONNING, - - 1002 Madison Avenue 


New-Church Theological School 


48 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Established 1866. Three years’ course. College preparation 
desired. The curriculum includes systematic study of the theological 
writings of Emanuel Swedenborg and spiritual interpretation of the 
Scriptures Courses by correspondence when desired. For catalogue 
and information, address. William L. Worcester, President. 


The Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 

Degree Course for graduates of colleges and theological 
seminaries. 

Diploma Course prepares lay workers for salaried posi- 
tions in all kinds of Christian service in church, Sunday- 
school, mission and settlement work. 

Correspondence Courses fur teacher training.. 

Demand for trained workers greater than supply. 

Address Dean E. H. KNIGHT, - - - - Hartford, Conn. 


Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and 
leading colleges. 
Academic and Preparatory, Agricultura],Com- 
mercial, Normal and Civil Service Departments. 
Preparation for College, Teachers’ and Civil 
Service Examinations. 


250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. R., Springfield, Mass. 


Prof. Genung 
English 


“SERVING AND WAITING ” 


“To serve the living and true GOD and to watt for his SON from Heaven” 
A new monthly Sunday-School Lesson Journal 


Scriptural ispensational Premillennial 
Devoted to Bible study in general, and to the Interna- 
tional Sundey-School Lessons in particular. Subscription 
price, 50 cents a year, or three subscriptions (to separate 
addaesses if desired) for $100. Sample copy free. 
WILLIAM L. PETTINGILL, EvITOR AND PUBLISHER 


Publication Office, 14 North 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRAINING SCHOOL fo: 
CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Conducted under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Branch of the 


New York City Mission and Tract Society 
REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D. D., President 
MRS. L. S. BAINBRIDGE, Honorary Supt. of the Woman’s Branek: 


Special advantages are offered in practical work! 
and Bible study to young women desiring to enten 
upon city, home or foreign mission work, 


Address your request for prospectus to 
MISS EDITH H. WHITE, Superintendeni 


Room 401 - - - - 105 East 22d Street, NEW YORK CITY 


CHESTER CREST (Mount Vernon, N. Y.) 

Is the eosiaal N. Y. Christian Home for Intemperate Men, ests’ 

lished at Madison Avenue and 86th Street in 1877. ! 

ward of ten thousand men have been welcomed from diffe 

ent parts of the country. Booklet sent on application, 
GEORGE S. AVERY, Resident Manage 


WANTED-By refined lady for summer, a pleasar 
cool room on Ridge near Auditorium; use of hot wat 


and bath. Reasonable. Particulars. Box 56, Station | 
Brooklyn. 


Bound Volume: 
Record of Christian Work 


1907-1908-1909-1910-1911 


Approximately 1,000 pages in eac 
Each $2.50 postpaid 


RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WOR 
East Northfield, Mass. 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 


Record of Christian Work 


VOL. XXXI. 


American Mr. Nutting of the Utah 
Notes. Gospel Mission is responsible 


for the statement that “the 
entire ‘patent insides’ lists of country 
Papers are closed to even a paid adver- 
tisement of anti-Mormon publications.” 


The Social Service Commission of 
the Federal Council of the American 
Churches has instituted a nation-wide 
campaign for “one day in seven rest.” 
The American Association for Labor 
Legislation has drawn the bills, and La- 
bor Organizations, State Federations of 
Churches and other organizations are 
cooperating. The bills introduced into 
the legislatures of New York and New 
Jersey provide that no work may be re- 
‘quired on Sunday (save on farms -or in 
household service) unless, within the 
next succeeding six days a period of 
twenty-four hours’ rest be given. ° 

The staff of the Cathedral of St. John, 
New York City, has opened a prosaic 
and useful “Old Clothes Shop,” where 
hundreds of overcoats, men’s suits and 
women’s secondhand clothing are gath- 
ered for distribution to the poor. 


Three thousand men, each carrying a 
Bible, were in line in the Gypsy Smith 
Mission parade in Los Angeles. The 
demonstration made a profound impres- 
sion on the city. 

Mr. Sibilio, an Italian colporteur in 
Colorado, does a good business exchang- 
ing relics, amulets, and other apparatus 
of religious insurance against accident and 
evil, for Testaments and Bible portions. 
“T found one Italian family that had 
a little box with more than fifty pieces 
of cloth and of bone which they believed 
to be from the skeleton of a saint of 
Rome. As a result of my instruction 
they gave me the whole boxful for a 
Bible, which they are now reading.” 


The Bible has also gotten to certain 
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of the Penitentes of New Mexico, and, as 
a consequence, many of these are aban- 
doning their practice of scourging them- 
selves with iron-studded whips and of 
lacerating their bodies with cacti. One 
society, after reading for some time in 
the Bible, decided by vote to abolish 
flagellation for good. In Juan Tofoza, a 
Penitente village, the Bible Society’s col- 
porteur was entertained without cost and 
urged to visit the place again..... The 
Creole charcoal burners of Southern 
Mississippi are another needy people 
among whom the Society has its work- 
ers. They are oppressed by the owners 
of the forests, by those who transport 
their products, and by those who sell 
provisions to them. Wholly without edu- 
cation, all they know of religion is the 
monthly visit of a Catholic collector of 
church dues. Mr. Lester Buchanan is 
selling them the Scriptures and teaching 
many to read. 


The Cosmopolitan Mission in Indian- 
apolis, which ministers to Slavs of many 
sorts and to Hungarians, has opened a 
“Foreigners’ Help Office,” which has 
done a great work assisting needy fami- 
lies, helping the sick, securing work for 
the unemployed, protecting foreigners in 
the courts, recovering wages which have 
been held back, and distributing second- 
hand clothing to poor emigrants. 


Ten Italian missions have been started 
in four years as a result of colportage 
from the Northwest agency of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society. In Chicago one of 
the Italian colporteurs has been conduct- 
ing training classes for Americans to fit 
them for work among Italian emigrants. 
Three young women who have taken the 
course give their whole time to Italian 
missions. Instruction is given in the 
Italian language and, in general, how best 
to influence these newcomers. Most of 
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the students have already had experience 
in working among Italians, but wish a 
practical knowledge of the language. 


Bible work among the Roumanians in 
Cincinnati has resulted in the formation 
of a Roumanian Baptist church. One 
hundred and twenty-five men attend the 
midweek prayer-meeting after a hard 
day’s work. It is noticeable that each 
kneels in prayer before taking his seat. 
Mr. Schwartz, a converted Jew, was the 
first to do colportage work among these 
people. 


Hope Chapel and Hope House are situ- 
ated in the heart of the largest Ghetto in 
the world, that of the East Side of New 
York City. Under the pastoral charge 
of Rev. Mr. Fleming they are getting a 
genuine hold of the community to which 
they minister. Twenty-three clubs for 
Jewish boys and girls have a member- 
ship of about six hundred. Some four 
hundred people have been brought to 
Christ in the chapel. 


The financial fruits of the Women’s 
Jubilee meetings of last year are reported 
to have been $1,019,000 paid in to the 
Boards, together with pledges of $140,- 
000 still outstanding. 


The Calhoun School (at Calhoun, Ala.), 
which has been for twenty years under 
the efficient direction of Miss Charlotte 
Thorn, has a great variety of industrial 
classes (cooking, agriculture, blacksmith- 
ing, carpentry, dressmaking), besides its 
academic departments, but it is more 
than a school. Four thousand acres of 
land have been sold through the school 
authorities to negro farmers, in fifty-acre 
farms, and in the midst of this commu- 
nity the school stands as a sort of ‘“coun- 
try settlement,’ advising and guiding the 
life of the negro population of a large 
area. Evening industrial classes for the 
older people have lately been opened. 
The school needs and deserves support 
from friends of the negro. 

The Chinese Guild at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, New York, has, in twenty years, 
attended to 23,000 cases of business 
transaction or enforcement of legal 
rights for the Chinese of the city and 
vicinity. Between 1899 and 1909 there 
have been sixty-one baptisms. 
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Dean Sumner of the Chicago Cathe- 
dral has announced that henceforth he 
will not marry persons in the cathedral 
who are not provided with a certificate — 
of health from a reputable physician to 
the effect that they are normal, physi- 
cally and mentally, and free from incur- 
able or communicable diseases. This 
step is the first result of the report of 
the Chicago Vice Commission, of which 
Mr. Sumner was a member. 


Women and 
Foundries. 


The English pathologist, 
Sir A. Wright, in a letter to 
the London Times, protests 
against the enfranchisement of women 
on the ground that the special function 
of motherhood is reserved for them and 
that, consequently, they should not con- 
cern themselves with other things. This 
is not the place to argue the point, but 
we could wish that those who are of 
this way of thinking would always rush 
in when motherhood is imperiled or de- 
graded. In Massachusetts, for example, 
an attempt is being made to prohibit wo- 
men’s employment in foundry work, as 
women are now prohibited from engag- 
ing in the unsuitable work of slatepick- 
ing in the Pennsylvania coal breakers. 
The state of things in Massachusetts re-- 
calls the barbarism which the great 
Christian social reformer, Lord Shaftes- 
bury, worked against in the last cen- 
tury—when women were used as draught 
animals in English coalpits. Russian 
women in and about Boston are at work 
in foundries, shoveling sand, tamping 
with heavy rammers, hauling heavy iron 
trucks from the ovens by heavy chains, 
going into hot ovens to black and paste 
the cores, where they are frequently 
overcome with the heat. Is that the sort 
of work the mothers of the next genera- 
tion should be subjected to? Should it 
be permitted in a Christian state? 


Yaar A: 
Notes. 


Some four thousand white 
college men in the South 
: have studied Dr. Weather- 
ford’s “Negro Life in the South.” It 
has brought many white men to leader- 
ship in Bible classes for colored men. 

The Brooklyn Navy Branch’ of the 
Y. M..C. A. handled last year $327,000 
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THE NEw Y. M. C. A. BUILDING IN BOSTON, NOW IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION. 


for the sailors. This, with the checks 
cashed and express money orders sent 
home, made a total of $577,000. Cash- 
ing of checks is done without charge 
and saves much money from traveling 
saloon-ward. 


At the West Side Branch of the Y. M. 
C. A. an Association has been formed of 
Spanish-speaking residents in New York. 
This now numbers thirty members. The 
Bible class is led by a young Mexican. 
Two have been baptized and two more 
are ready to be. A class for teaching 
English to Spanish emigrants has also 
been organized in connection with the 
Spanish Christian Fraternity. 

Sixteen coal companies in the anthra- 
cite regions are contributing to Y. M. 
C. A. work. The Alexander Coal Com- 
pany, a bituminous concern, has just 
given a plant and the salary of a secre- 
tary. The International Harvester Com- 
pany is to erect a Y. M. C. A. building 
at its Benham, Ky., coal properties. The 
lumber men of the South have organized 
an advisory committee of seven to pro- 
mote Y. M. C. A. work in the yellow pine 
regions and already give $3000 yearly to 
the enterprise. The cotton mills of the 
Carolinas have erected ten buildings, and 
contribute $25,000 yearly to the Y. M. 
C. A. Some sixty mill villages are 
reached by extension effort. 


The Daily 
Vacation Bible 
School Association. 


This Association 
announces that there 
will be at least 170 
churches open daily 
for six weeks during July and August 
for social and Christian ministry to chil- 
dren in the streets of twenty cities. 
Over 700 student volunteers. will find a 
vital mission to children in these church 
schools. 

The most important event of the year 
has been the witness borne to the value 
of this movement and to the pioneer 
work of the Association, by the action of 
the Presbyterian Home Mission Board. 
Through its Bureau of Immigration it 
has decided to take up this movement as 
a valuable feature of work among for- 
eigners, and will open schools not only in 
New York, but in Baltimore, Cleveland 
and St. Louis. In addition, one of the 
national societies of the Baptist denomi- 
nation has similar action under consid- 
eration. 

The following women’s colleges—Vas- 
sar, Mt. Holyoke, Wellesley, Swarthmore 
and Bryn Mawr—which have, for three 
years supported and equipped one school 
each, in adjoining cities, will this year 
support and equip two schools each, 
sending their choicest students to man 
the schools in the churches where they 
will be held. 
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During the coming summer, Auburn, 
Hartford, and Rochester will each send 
two students on scholarships to New 
York City, to give them experience in 
work among the children reached by this 
movement. Each student will serve as 
principal of a Vacation Bible School, 
giving each man. a partial scholarship, 
conditioned by service in the schools. 
Yale Theological Seminary will send one 
man to Brooklyn with a full scholarship 
for the same purpose. 

Rev. Robert G. Boville of 40 Bible 
House, New York, is the national di- 
rector of the Daily Vacation Bible 
School Association and Mr. J. Adams 
Brown, president of the New Nether- 
land Bank, is the national treasurer. 


The Second 
Conference of 

the National Good 
Citizenship 
Movement. 


The second con- 
ference of the Na- 
tional Good Citizen- 
ship Movement met 
in the First M. E. 
Church of Chicago, 
Ill., April 25 to 27. There were regis- 
tered in this conference sixty-seven offi- 
cial delegates, representing twenty-nine 
different national young people’s organi- 
zations. Fifteen other organizations have 
signified their intention to join the move- 
ment later. 

The movement has for its slogan, 
“America’s Young People a United Force 
for Civic Righteousness.” Its statement 
of principles adopted at Chicago ex- 
presses its object thus: It is not proposed 
to create new state or local organizations 
but to codrdinate existing organizations 
in concerted effort. The forms of edu- 
cational work recommended are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Surveys of cities and other com- 
munities. 

2. Lecture and study courses dealing 
with the liquor and related problems of 
our scientific, economic, civic and moral 
viewpoints, based upon: 

(a) Surveys. 
(b) Text books and treatises. 

3. Associated press for disseminating 
information along these lines. 

4. Co6dperation with other good citi- 
zenship organizations. 
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The management is to be vested in a 
Board of Control to consist of one rep- 
resentative chosen by each national af- 
filiating body. 

Further information can be obtained 
from the secretary of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Miss Margaret Wintinnger, De 
Kalb, Ill. 


The English 
Brotherhood 
Movement. 


Dr. George Adam Smith 
is reported to have declared 
of the Brotherhood Move- 
ment that “nothing equal to 
it has been seen in England since the 
Reformation.” We may, perhaps, be 
allowed to discount the statement to a 
certain extent, yet the fact that 700,000 
men—chiefly wage workers—meet every 
Sunday afternoon for an hour’s religious 
service is, in our day, of prodigious im- 
portance. Best of all is the affirmation 
of Mr. Ward, that the leaders of the 
movement are generally convinced that 
it has but touched the fringe of things 
and that in the near future it will see 
remarkable development. 

These meetings are an expansion of 
the “Pleasant Sunday Afternoons.” They 
are essentially religious, with earnest 
prayer, hymns sung with magnificent 
power, Christian addresses and ad- 
dresses on social themes. The Lord’s 
Prayer is repeated by the meeting. While 
authentically evangelical, the movement 
is not controlled by the churches. Men 
are drawn in by hundreds, and even 
thousands, from public houses and other 
evil places. Drinkers are reclaimed and 
helped. In Ilford and Bradford certain 
thieves made restitution of their pick- 
ings in order to join the brotherhood. 
They tell the story of a man in Cardiff 
who was invited eighty times to come 
to a meeting. Up to the eightieth time 
he obstinately refused, then came and 
was converted. As a self-imposed pen- 
alty he put on himself the task of bring- 
ing eighty new members into the broth- 
erhood. 

The great hope of the leaders is that 
the movement may serve as a link be- 
tween the churches and the masses out- 
side the churches. It is a tacit alliance 
with the English (free) churches. The 
religious and social comradeship seems 
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to satisfy many who have given up the 
public house and irreligion. The move- 
ment does not primarily seek to make 
church members, yet in many cases, this 
has been the result. Dr. Alexander 
Whyte, indeed, says that the Fraternity 
is the most direct route to the commun- 
ion table. In Edinburgh, in five years, 
about five hundred men have been 
brought into the churches through them. 
The men love singing. One hundred 
copies of the Fellowship hymn book 
were sold in 1909; 200,000 in the follow- 
ing year. Ebenezer Elliot’s hymn of 
the Corn-Law days “The People’s An- 
them,” H. Jeff’s “It’s Coming,” and espe- 
cially “Crown Him” are great favorites. 


A new development, 
which has in it the 
promise of great things, 
is the Church of England Men’s Society 
and its awakening to missionary interest. 
This Society, which already has 4000 
branches with 100,000 members in vari- 
ous parts of the British Empire, is likely 
to be a force of no little power in the 
near future. Branches, or groups of 
branches are supporting candidates for 
the ministry in training colleges. Many 
branches are taking up the systematic 
study of missions, and helping by lec- 
tures and addresses and expositions to 
fire ‘missionary interest. Captain Wat- 
son, who has been its secretary, has now 
been chosen to lead in the British Na- 
tional Laymen’s Movenient. The possi- 
bilities of such a movement may be im- 
agined when one remembers the extent 
of the British Empire, and the innumer- 
able points of contact which it has with 
unevangelized peoples. “I was guest re- 
cently,’ says a writer in the London 
Churchman, “at a conference of officers, 
still serving in the Army, held in Lon- 
don during a week-end, to discuss the 
foundation of missionary study circles 
in the army.” And another, commenting 
‘in the same publication on the helpful- 
ness of English officials with whom he 
came in contact in India, says: “The in- 
terest shown by all the officials here— 
engineers, magistrates, police-superin- 
tendents, one and all—is very great. It 
is a Christian interest and often ex- 
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pressed in gifts of service, of food, or of 
money. The advising architect is one 
of the best in the country; two engineers 
often come to see that our building is 
proceeding satisfactorily. A magistrate is 
continually sending us sufficient méat for 
the five catechists and the Bible woman. 
It is splendid to be backed up by a living 
laity which includes the collector and 
almost all beneath him.” 


A Summons to The following appeal 
United Action. is being widely circu- 
lated through Germany: 


““One of the most important phenom- 
ena of our time is the violently raging 
attack on Christianity to which our 
generation is a witness. Many scientists 
(in so far as they take part in such 
matters), artists, journalists, bankers 
and industrials, are to-day, in Germany, 
supporting opinions which have nothing 
in common with Christianity. Free- 
thinkers, monists, ethical culturists, sup- 
porters of a secularized school, Giordano 
Bruno Leagues, Goethe Leagues, Cul- 
ture Leagues, unions of liberal teach- 
ers, and numerous other groups, are 
working for the destruction of the 
Church, since it is as indissolubly 
bound with Christianity as a screw 
rusted into the nut.’ 

“So wrote recently Das Freie Wort, the 
mouthpiece of the modern heathenism 
which directs its whole hate against the 
Cross of Golgotha. And this hate draws 
through the whole movement of mod- 
ern life, as anyone with eyes to see and 
ears to hear, may easily convince himself. 
It is publicly proclaimed in assembly and 
workshop and borne by a godless press in 
open or disguised form into homes 
everywhere. All moral values are re- 
vised by this so-called ‘modern’ spirit 
and under its terrorism the inner 
strength of our people drains away. 
Even in the Church itself, in the form of 
radical liberalism, the foundations of 
Christian belief are attacked, and Bible- 
believing evangelical Christianity is 
pressed into a fight for-life, without 
parallel in world history since the days 
of early Christianity. 

“In view of this decisive conflict be- 
tween positive Christianity and modern 
paganism in our national and church life 
what is the crying need? There can be 
but one answer. ; 

“Christians to the front! 

“Not as if we were anxious about 
Christianity or the religion of the Cross 
or the Church of Christ. What we are 
troubled for is the souls of our people. 
They need a new moral and spiritual re- 
birth. This must be given of God, but 
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it is Our part to work and to will. A 
comprehensive mobilization of biblical 
Christians 
conscious gathering together of all our 
forces for a general work among our 
people. We call, therefore, all believers 
to a German Evangelical League for the 
defense of Christianity in the family, the 
Church, but above all, in public life. 

“This by a federation of all evangelical 
elements for positive work for the inner 
regeneration of the people’s life. 

“By a systematic and effective enlight- 
enment of evangelical Christians con- 
cerning their duties—social, national and 
Christian—towards the people at large. 

“By a systematic battle against anti- 
Christian opinion by lectures, meetings, 
and publications. 

“By a systematic support of the daily 
press which now stands on a positive 
Christian basis. 

“By the establishment of a German 
evangelical people’s press on a Chris- 
tian-national platform. 

“The Iron, Chancellor once said of our 
Fatherland, ‘Because of its divisions it 
does not know how strong it is.’ This 
is true also of German Evangelical 
Christianity. It does not realize what 
great divine forces are at present in it. 
Then up! evangelical men and women; 
enter the German Evangelical People’s 
League. 

“For Christ and the 
Church and Fatherland!” 

(Follow numerous signatures.) 


Gospel! For 


Swedish 
Pietism. 


The “Friends of Missions” is 
an organization, nominally with- 
in the State Church, yet prac- 
tically detached from it, which numbers 
now 1287 parishes and 94,081 registered 
members. It represents the intenser be- 
lieving element in the State Church 
which in the early seventies protested 
against taking communion with those 
who were obviously not converted, and 
demanded the right 
themselves. This 
church set about building its own 
“Prayer houses,’ of which it now pos- 
sesses 1464, valued at twelve and a half 
million kroner. These are often packed 
with worshipers when the parish church 
of the establishment is-practically empty. 
In its Sunday schools there are now 118,- 
000 children and 8676 teachers and its 
young people’s leagues number 36,000 
members. It has its own training col- 
lege for missionaries, and prosperous 
work in Russia, China, and on the Congo. 


of communion by 
church within a 


must everywhere -begin; a. 
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Pastor Waldenstrém, who has built up 
this great organization, is now seventy- 
two years old, but unwearied as preacher, 
journalist, teacher, organizer and mem- 
ber of parliament. 


The twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the publica- 
tion of Professor von 
Bunge’s “The Alcohol 
Question,” was celebrated by anti-alco- 
holists of the Continent, last November. 
The eminent author of this epoch-mak- 
ing pamphlet says that, up to the date 
of its publication, he was the only physi- 
cian or university teacher on the Euro- 
pean Continent who had publicly spoken 
for total abstinence as the normal hy- 
gienic rule of life. On May 27 to 31 of 
this year the German temperance party 
held its annual congress at Freiburg in 
Breisgau, and among the speakers was 
the gray pioneer himself of the move- 
ment. What a change in a decade! 
Whereas, in 1900 there were but a few 
handfuls of abstainers in Schleswig-Hol- 
stein who represented the overflow of 
the Scandinavian movement southward, 
now there are not far from 200,000 or- 
ganized German abstainers. And how 
are they not organized! “It is not for 
nothing,” says their leader, Judge Pop- 
ert, “that we are a military nation.” In 
its press, its literature, its leadership, the 
German temperance movement is with- 
out a peer in any land. It has sprung 
almost from birth, full-armed—Minerva- 
like—into the field. 

One of the most gratifying things 
about the movement is its spirit of. co- 
operation. The various organizations 
act according to Von Moltke’s dictum: 
“March separately; strike unitedly.” On 
the programme of the “Freiburg Absti- 
nent Day,” all organizations had a place. 
There were meetings of the German 
Railwaymen’s Anti-alcohol league and 
of the League of the Abstinent Univer- 
sity Students; scientific sessions of the 
German Abstinent Physicians and great 
meetings of the German White Ribbon- 
ers. The neutral Good Templars, who 
are largely freethinkers, have their meet- 
ings alongside the other Templars; the 
Catholic Holy Cross Union comes up 
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to the Congress as well as the Evangeli- 
cal Blue Cross Union. The abstinent 
philologists, the abstinent pastors, the 
abstinent merchants—all are represented 
with one exception—the abstinent social- 
ists, whose class consciousness will not 
allow them to mingle with others. But 
they may be forgiven for their aloofness 
when it is remembered that they put up 
twenty abstinent candidates for the 
Reichstag in the last election and actu- 
ally placed six of them ‘in that high 
assembly—a little life guard of prohibi- 
tionist-socialists of which any organiza- 
tion might be proud. 


The Bible and 
the Copts. 


The British Museum 
has just published, under 
the title, “Coptic Biblical 
Texts in the Dialect of Upper Egypt,” 
fragments of a Coptic translation of the 

Bible, consisting of Deuteronomy, Jonah, 
and the Acts of the Apostles. Certain 
reflections in Greek cursive fix the date 
of the MSS. at about 300 A. D. There 
was, in the early days of the Church, a 
tradition that the Bible had been trans- 
lated into Coptic before the beginning of 
the fourth century, but this tradition has 
long been considered unreliable. Now 
we have a part of the translation itself— 
the same Coptic Bible which St. An- 
thony speaks of having heard read in the 

church of his native village. 

Although the Coptic Church and its 
daughter church in Abyssinia possessed 
the Scriptures at this early date, they 
have subsequently neglected and even 
persecuted them to their own great 
shame and loss. Mr. Cederquist, a 

Swedish missionary in Abyssinia, writes 
in the Moslem World that, in September, 
1911, a Coptic bishop and four other 
officials imprisoned a whole Sunday 

' school class which was held in the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society’s premises, 
putting everyone in irons—children of 
seven and nine not excepted. The Abys- 
sinian priests hold “services” for the 
heathen Gallas—dancing, singing and 
drum-beating, but without any teaching. 
They forbid any reading of the Bible 
at these gatherings. When this is at- 
tempted fanatic priests lay hands on the 
offenders and bring them to the bishop 
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for punishment. Indeed, priests and 
monks go so far as to tell Moslemis, 
when they may chance to find them in 
possession of a Bible, that it is better to 
remain Mohammedan than to become 
Christians of the type the Bible pictures! 
Meanwhile, in many regions, Abyssinian 
Christians, oppressed by the burdens of 
prescribed fastings and priestly tyran- 
nies of various other sorts, are becoming 
Moslems. A Christian Copt suggests in 
the Churchman that the restoration of the 
Abyssinian Church to an enlightened and 
evangelical faith might come about by 
the way of the Coptic Church of Egypt. 
Yet this Church, too, sorely needs rejuve- 
nation before it can be of much service to 
the even more needy Abyssinians. 


Mrs: Besant, who is 
blessed with Irish blood 
and marked by the lack of 
equipoise which often goes with that 
possession, has passed through many 
phases of opinion, from English ritualism, 
through atheism, to the most outré of 
oriental eclecticism. In Bangalore, some 
time ago, she recounted her prenatal his- 
tory—-how she had been, in an earlier 
life, an Indian sage, and afterwards 
doomed to rebirth in England that she 
might learn to know there the dominant 
materialistic civilization. Later she took 
the name of Annie Bhai and outdid the 
Hindus in praising Hindu wisdom. The 
Hindus themselves, however, have not 
been greatly taken with her. The ortho- 
dox judge her theosophy a diluted and 
adulterate form of religion. Reformed 
Hindus, on the other hand, count her a 
reactionary whose support of idolatry, 
child marriage and other indefensible 
social customs has tended to set back 
the reforms for India which every rea- 
sonable person knows to be pressingly 
necessary. Latterly she has given great 
offense by shielding a theosophic high 
priest discovered to have been leading a 
gross life. Her announcement that a 
second Christ was soon to come who 
would enter the body of a young Brah- 
min, Krishna-muthi, whom she dubbed Al- 
cyone, awakened such annoyance among 
her followers in India that she has found 
it best to leave for London, taking with 
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her the “wonderful boy’ in question, 
who, as she affirms, looks back on a 
series of reincarnations during thirty 
thousand past years. The result of these 
various agitations is extreme confusion 
in theosophical circles. One more de- 
lusion seems to be declining towards its 
end. 


Groping for 
a Religion. 


We are apt to think of the 
Japanese as a nation of 
materialists, so absorbed 
have they been during the last genera- 
tion in the problems of a purely material 
expansion. But those who know their 
interior life intimately deny this. Mr. 
Masahira insists that there is in them 
an almost passionate longing and striv- 
ing after spiritual satisfaction. The in- 
nate religiousness of the people, which 
lies below surface observations, is illus- 
trated by many of their national cus- 
toms and phrases. Thus mountain 
passes in Japan are called “tango,” an old 
form of the word “tamuke,” to’ worship 
God. It recalls the oldtime custom of 
accompanying friends. who had set out on 
a journey to some mountain opening on 
a ridge or watershed, where, at the part- 
ing, a religious ceremony was held at 
which God’s blessing was implored for 
the traveler. 

The Japanese authorities seem quite 
conscious of present-day Japanese spir- 
itual uneasiness and have made various 
attempts to appease it by the revival of 
usages of the Japanese religious past. 
They have commended as a religious 
teacher and guide, Sontoku Ninomiya, an 
early reformer and statesman, a .repre- 
sentative of sound common sense of the 
Benjamin Franklin type. He stood for 
“eood customs,” for “moderation in all 
things”; but his example and life have 
nothing in them to win the enthusiasm 
of masses of men. There has also been 
an attempt to resuscitate the study of 
Confucius’ Analects. A pocket edition 
for reading in railway stations and on 
the streets has been in fashion among 
young men as pocket Testaments among 
Western Christians. Later came the 
government’s attempts to renew inter- 
est in Shintoism. Shrines were repaired, 
school children were taken en masse to 
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worship at them. But many agnostic 
teachers rebelled at this recrudescence 
of paganism; Christians refused to allow 
their children to go with the others; 
Buddhists offered formal protest and, 
to cap all, the leading authority in Japan- 
ese history, Dr. Basil Chamberlain ex- 
posed in unsparing thoroughness the 
whole hollowness of the bases of Shinto 
belief. Now the authorities are experi- 
menting in another direction. Mr. To- 
konami, vice-minister of Home Af- 
fairs, has called a conference of Chris- 
tians, Buddhists and Shintoists to con- 
sider how best to establish sound moral- 
ity among the people. This is the first 
time that Christianity has received off- 
cial recognition. It is said that Mr. To- 
konami has, as a result of personal in- 
vestigations, been greatly impressed with 
the power of Christianity in the West 
and would bring it to bear on Japanese 
life. As far as we can judge, the possi- 
bility of a new eclectic religion made up 
of elements from the older ones is sug- 
gesting itself to the government. But 
this is, of course, a chimera. 


The Separation and its 
after incidents are prov- 
ing disastrous to French 
Roman Catholicism. The number of 
seminary students has dropped from 15,- 
000 to about 10,000. In the Tarantaise, 
curés are living on 500 and even 400 
francs a year. Receipts are dropping 
also. In Saint Philippe du Roule they 
fell in 1909-10 from 244,000 frances to 
206,000, at the Madeleine from 212,000 
to 180,000, and so on. At Chambéry the 
diocesan deficit was last year over 60,000 
francs, at Auch 40,000. The Bishop of 
Puy asked for 75,598 francs for current 
expenses. He received 26,936! 

The Russian Church is much more 
friendly to the Bible than the Roman 
Church. Mr. Adam Podin, after visiting 
all the principal Russian prisons to 
give the Scriptures to the inmates, 
started to do the same for Poland where 
nobody had visited the prisons since 
1893. He soon learned that he would 
have great difficulty in obtaining access 
to Romanist prisoners, and that, even 
if he should succeed in getting the New 
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Testament to them it would certainly be 
destroyed. The most of the colporteurs 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
are members of the Russian Church. 
One could not easily imagine Roman 
Catholic colporteurs selling Bibles 
among their co-religionists for a Prot- 
estant Society. 


Capt. Alfred Bertrand, the Swiss Afri- 
can explorer and ex-president of the 
Geographical Society of Geneva, was 
awakened to a genuine Christian life by 
what he saw of French Christian mis- 
sions among the Basutos. Now he is 
spending his time pleading for missions 
and organizing in Italy, France and 
Switzerland, “Zambesias” for the sup- 
port of African missions. 

Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, who es- 
caped assassination some months ago 
outside of the Rothschild office in St. 
Swithin’s. Lane, London, was recently at 
a banquet given in behalf of an English 
Jewish Orphanage. When Mr. Zangwill 
was called on to reply to a toast he de- 
clared, to the pained surprise of all pres- 
ent, that he was not satisfied with Mr. 
Rothschild and the Jewish monied aris- 
tocracy generally. He must tell him so 
in his presence. He wished the Roth- 
schilds were not so modest. They did 
not seem conscious of their power. They 
supported orphanages, but shrank from 
undertaking anything on a large scale 
for their people. That was a great fault 
and in view of the terrible situation 
among the Jews of Eastern Europe, Mr. 
Rothschild must be plainly told so. 


There is a Y. M. C. A. in Madrid 
which has accomplished notable things in 
the past two years—the organization of 
great meetings over Spain in behalf of 
liberty of conscience, the circulation of 
a huge petition for the same end, and 
much else. It has only forty members, 
yet carries on Bible classes and other 
meetings. It is at present in financial 
difficulties, struggling with a deficit of 
200 pesetas ($50!). Have the big broth- 
ers of the International Committee for- 
gotten this outpost? ; 

A constant procession of ocean steam- 
ers passes through the Suez Canale 
both directions, and the British Bible So- 
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ciety seeks to reach those on board with 
the Scriptures. From the station at Port 
Said some eleven thousand copies are 
sold yearly. “I offered New Testaments 
to Portuguese soldiers on a German 
steamer,” writes one corporteur. “‘No! 
No!’ came the reply, ‘we have a republic 


now. We do not want the priests or 
their books. Go away! We are repub- 
licans! ” 


The German Seamen’s Mission has 
work in 186 harbors. Fifty-three of 
these are chief stations with twenty-one 
pastors, forty-five house-fathers or dea- 
cons, and twenty-one assistants. There 
are twenty-eight Seamen’s Homes (ten 
in Germany) which lodge 12,000 men 
95,000 nights. Thirty-four thousand vis- 
its to ships were made in the past year, 
one-third of them to sick sailors. Fifty- 
five thousand seamen have found em- 
ployment through its labor bureau, and 
900,000 marks were entrusted to the mis- 
sion banks by seamen for safe-keeping or 
transmission home. 


The Consistory of the National 
Church in Geneva takes part in the bi- 
centenary celebration of the birth of J. 
J. Rousseau on the ground that, in the 
latter part of his life, the famous Gene- 
vese forerunner of revolution “gave his 
voluntary adhesion to our Church, and 
that in a period of scepticism and unbe- 
lief he had the courage to raise a reli- 
gious voice—the religious idea having 
filled and inspired the last part of his 
life.’ This, with the exercise of much— 
very much—charity, may be allowed, yet 
one can hardly think of the author of 
the “Confessions” as much of an orna- 
ment to any Christian church. 

In the University of Tuebingen, where 
Strauss, the most dangerous enemy of 
Christianity in the nineteenth century, 
taught in the theological faculty for 
many years, there are now more theol- 
ogical students in attendance on courses 
than in any other German university— 
viz. 393. Leipzig comes next, with 357, 
and Halle third, with 333. 

A writer in the Indian Witness states 
that the village, in which the late Dr. 
Fairbairn was born, produced fourteen 
doctors of divinity in one generation. 
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Disestablishment in France had, for 
evangelical Christians, the happy result 
of separating them from the rationalist- 
liberal Protestant churches to which 
they had been bound by the State, con- 
nection. In general, liberals are quite 
conscious of the fact that an independent 
existence means ultimate extinction for 
them as corporate bodies. They seek, 
therefore, to attach themselves to evan- 
gelical organizations, evangelical col- 
leges, seminaries and pulpits, where they 
can carry.on propaganda. This policy 
of “union,” French liberals are now ac- 
tively advocating, yet it is not likely to 
be effected. 


One is constantly astonished at the 
inexplicability of that blindness in part 
which has come upon Israel. How can 
it be that the Jew can so fail to realize 
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Christ’s mission? M. James Darmstet- 
ter, one of the freest and most acute of 
modern thinkers, says in his “Les Proph- 
étes d’Israel”: “Saving truths need no dis~ 
covery. They run the streets. What is 
needed is an authorized voice to an- 
nounce them, if they are to become a 
reality. This voice is that of Israel’s 
prophets, preaching justice, righteous- 
ness and a better earthly future for hu- 
manity, the unity of God and Messiah- 
ism, ie. the unity of nature and the vic- 
tory of righteousness.” The great Voice 
which has been speaking nineteen cen- 
turies, which revealed God as a Father 
and not as an implacable complex of 
laws, and the Messiah as a person Who 
is to realize in His second coming the 
ideal of social justice which society un- 
aided can never approximate—this voice 
finds no echo in Darmstetter’s heart. 


THE MISSION FIELD. 


Heathenism with a big H. The Japan 
Advertiser prints the following. One rubs 
his eyes in astonishment. 


“Since the outbreak of the first case of 
plague in Tokyo in December, 1902, the 
number of rats which have been pur- 
chased at the Metropolitan Police Board 
for the purpose of preventing the spread 
of the infection has reached 15,000,000. 
The Board will conduct a service for the 
spirits of the rats at Tokiwakadan Res- 
taurant at Uyeno Park, at five o’clock 
this afternoon, since the rat is the symbol 
for the current year.” 


The Mios of Yunan and Kweichau, 
who have been pouring into the church 
in the past few years, were, before they 
became Christians, not only illiterate, 
but had never even seen their speech in 
written form. The missionaries have 
reduced it to writing, translated part of 
the Scriptures and have now been in- 
structing thousands in reading. This has 
been largely brought about with the 
help of the colporteur readers of the 
Bible Society. These spend a week in 
a village and then pass on to another 
hamlet. Over three hundred villages 
are thus helped in the course of a year. 
The Mios make the most of their new 
opportunity, studying night and day. 


Mr. Pollard of the China Inland Mis- 
sion, who pioneered this work, often had 
three generations in a single class. They 
would keep on studying, hundreds at a 
time, until twelve, one and two a.m. 
They would come in from seventy-five 
miles, eating nothing all the time but 
raw oatmeal softened in water. When 
their food was exhausted they would 
proceed homeward, and at every village 
show their books and explain what they 
had learned. This meant fresh streams 
of learners converging on the mission 
station. It is related that, on one occa- 
sion, Mrs. Pollard shut her husband in 
his bedroom for a nap. When she 
opened the door to see if he had “fallen 
off’ she was. astonished to find three 
Mios sitting beside the bed waiting for 
him to awake, that they might be the 
first to get the coveted teaching. 


The Railway Mission in Japan is in 
charge of Miss Gillett and two Japanese 
associates. One of these, Mr. Tsuda, 
holds meetings, sometimes three or four: 
a day, in stations, shops and engine 
sheds all ‘over Japan. Mr. Hatanaka 
gives his entire time to railroaders in 
Tokyo and Yokohama. Mrs. Tsuda min- 
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isters to the families of railroad men. 
There are usually clubrooms in the 
larger stations, where the officials hold 
business meetings for the men. These 
are often broken off for a half hour or 
more for Gospel addresses—business be- 
ing resumed when the missioner has 
ended. Many conversions have been 
registered. In Tokushima, for example, 
thirty-five railroad men have joined the 
local church as the result of the ministry 
of an evangelist who gives his time to 
the nineteen stations on this line. At 
Nagano, Mr. Norman holds meetings for 
the engineers six times a month, and 
other meetings irregularly for the six 
hundred men in the shops and foundries. 
At Baba, Mr. Vories has already erected 
a three-story railway Y. M. C. A., with 
dormitory, reading rooms, lecture rooms, 
etc. From 100 to 450 attend religious 
services, and 120 the Bible school on 
Sundays. There is a paid-up member- 
ship of 170 railroaders in this particular 
Association. 


In Darkest Hayti. There are over 
a half million people in San Domingo 
described as very accessible to the Gos- 
pel and free from the fanaticism which 
characterizes most Latin-American lands. 
“T was able,” writes Mr. Williams of 
the American Bible Society, “to sell over 
two hundred Gospels in seven days, only 
one person refusing to buy ‘the Protes- 
tant book.” The Roman Church has 
so little hold on the people that, if the 
priests should oppose Bible sale openly, 
it would only stimulate purchases. The 
Dominicans, though loose in marriage 
relations, are not vicious. One never sees 
the obscene picture cards in their shops 
which are sold in Cuba without shame or 
hear. 

Three fourths of the people of Hayti 
are given to Voodoo practices. By a 
curious irony this word “Voodoo” comes 
from Vaudois or Waldensian, and points 
to a time when French Waldensian 
Christians were branded by the priests 
of Rome as practitioners of black arts. 
The Voodoo sanctuary is called a houn- 
fort and is a small, two-roomed house, 
spotlessly whitewashed. In one of the 
rooms is an altar. on a raised dais with 
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pictures and images, among them one of 
St. Anthony with his pig. The officiat- 
ing priest is often a woman described as 
a mambo. At the outer door of the sanc- 
tuary a bottle is buried, which is called 
the doorkeeper. Spoons, bones and 
broken pottery are utilized as protec- 
iive charms in the’same fashion. Sacred 
trees, to some of which are attributed 
medicinal qualities, are planted on the 
grounds about, and various other grow- 
ing plants, as the verbena, are worshiped: 
as the embodiments of spiritual beings— 
often with sacrifices. Primeval stone 
axheads are deeply reverenced and are, 
supposed to bestow supernatural pow- 
ers, such as becoming invisible or invul- 
nerable, of flying in the night or of 
changing oneself into a werewolf. Much 
importance is also attached to little bags 
of pulverized leaves, dried and powdered 
centipedes or spiders, etc., which are 
worn as amulets. In short, we get here 
a large segment of the primordial super- 
stition of Africa. 

Yet the people are friendly and ap- 
proachable and ready to receive the 
Scriptures. And they are as near neigh- 
bors to the Christian churches of Amer- 
ica as they are needy ones. 


Christmas in Japan. One can hardly, 
perhaps, lay great weight on the fact 
that the Japanese are beginning, in the 
cities, to celebrate Christmas, yet it is 
an interesting fact, and one which may 
at least awaken inquiry about Christian 
things in the broad masses of the popu- 
lation. Stores sell Christmas cards and 
decorate their windows with Christmas 
greenery. Various newspapers have 
articles about Christmas, sometimes of a 
very sympathetic type. Many come to 
Christmas services in the churches who 


have not been accustomed to visit 
churches. Mr. Winther of Kumamoto, 
an acute observer of Japanese life, 


thinks these tendencies “absolutely bene- 
ficial.” He speaks of a local paper which 
printed a reproduction of Fra Angelico’s 
“Adoration of the Shepherds” in its 
Christmas number, together with a por- 
tion of the Second of Luke and two 
pages from Robertson Nicoll’s “The In- 
carnate Saviour,” by way of explanation. 
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We have spoken of Mr. Kagawa, who is 
doing such an unique work in the Shin- 
kawa slums of Kobe. For the past three 
Christmas seasons he has given a real 
feast to the lame, the blind and the halt. 
Two days are given up to Christmas re- 
joicing and Christmas worship—the first 
for the children, the next for adults. And 
these have been meetings in which the 
Gospel of the Unspeakable Gift has been 
preached to the poor as they have been 
-fed with Christmas fare. 


Pioneering in the Gran Chaco. Twen- 
ty-one years ago, Mr. Barbrook Grubb 
started on a missionary reconnaissance 
of the Gran Chaco—a region of 200,000 
square miles belonging to the republics 
of Argentina, Bolivia and Peru. Into the 
recesses of this land have drifted a large 
remnant of the Inca race who have es- 
caped the pressure of the surrounding 
European population. They have at 
present room to roam and hunt but their 
lands have already been marked out and 
sold to outsiders for future exploitation. 

Mr. Grubb was warned by the Para- 
guayans against venturing among these 
wild tribes-people but was not to be de- 
terred. With a couple of Indian guides 
he started westward and after some 
time found himself among an aboriginal 
people whose confidence he directly won 
by his helpfulness and mechanical skill. 

He built his house, fenced his gar- 
den and pasture, and soon had a colony 
of Indians about him eager to learn to 
do the same. These he taught. He 
found that they were accustomed to 
throw away the skins of animals killed 
in the chase, so he arranged a trading- 
post where these could be exchanged 
for knives, axes, files, mosquito nets and 
the like. This drew an increasing num- 
ber of Indians to the station and kept 
out unscrupulous traders. In _ later 
years the business grew so that it was 
necessary to run special collecting carts 
about the country. Heathen practices, 
such as burying alive, infanticide and the 
starvation of the aged and infirm, grad- 
ually ceased. When, however, as the 
work expanded, a system of regular 
transport became necessary, hostile 
tribes sought by charm and chant to 
bar the way across the country. 
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“We trained the natives,” writes Mr. 
Hunt in the East and the West, “to 
branding and herding and slaughtering 
animals, tanning of hides, plaiting of las- 
sos and to dairy work, aiming at eventu- 
ally securing for each a settled home, 
with farm, cattle, sheep and hens. We 
worked side by side with these grown-up 
children, using every opportunity to 
teach them the great moral and spiritual 
truths that were ever uppermost in our 
thoughts. We taught them the use of 
axe, saw, hammer,: and spade, caused 
them to realize the difference between 
straight and crooked, length and short- 
ness, depth and height, tried to instill 
into their unwilling minds the necessity 
of continuous labor during work hours, 
explained to them the value of money 
and the advantages of acquiring prop- 
erty and demonstrated the superiority 
of a palm waterproof dwelling over their 
grass huts. Hard work, regular food and 
more stable houses dealt a heavy blow 
to their superstitions. Those who had 
been afflicted with chronic dreams and 
visions of ghosts, requiring energetic 
chanting and nocturnal rattling of 
gourds, began to enjoy sound slumber.” 


Fencing and well-digging, felling of 
trees, sawing of timber, building of 
houses and construction of simple furni- 
ture turned their thoughts into healthier 
channels. The women have learned to 
sew and cook, to make butter and 
cheese, to use washtub and mangle. 
Football and hockey have superseded 
drunken feasts and a young men’s social 
meeting once a week gives opportunity 
for lectures, discussion, singing and 
other forms of reasonable diversion. A 
savings bank in full operation is inocu- 
lating improvident Indian idlers against 
their ancient malady of thriftlessness. 
So pleased have the South American 
governments been with this culture work 
that they have offered the mission con- 
cessions of land in both Argentina and 
Paraguay, and have granted the rights 
and protection of citizenship to all In- 
dians baptized by the missionaries. 

All this has been the work of four 
or five men. But it has been one phase 
only. Mr. Hunt, a member of the mis- 
sion, has reduced the language to writ- 
ten form, evolved a grammar, school- 
books and dictionary, and translated a 
part of the Scriptures. These have been 
printed at the mission. A prosperous 
school has trained catechists and evan- 
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gelists. The natives, who came at first 
out of curiosity to see the strangers 
“talking to the Book,’ are becoming 
Christians themselves. So assiduously 
have many of them studied the Gospels 
that they have already large portions of 
it in their heads. On one occasion, when 
the lamp in the church was blown out 
by the wind, the native reader went on 
steadily reading from memory to the 
end of the chapter. The full service of 
the English prayer book is translated 
and used in the churches. Numbers of 
evangelists go from place to place, 
preaching and teaching, serving also as 
pupil teachers in the schools. The 
Christians are building at their own 
expense their own church building. 


Various forms of Christian work in 
China. Strongly bound copies of the 
New Testament in Mandarin have been 
put in each of the 450 cells and in the 
hospital wards of the Shanghai Munici- 
pal Gaol, and 600 copies have been given 
for distribution to prisoners when they 
are discharged. In the Victoria gaol at 
Hongkong, 500 Wen-li Bibles and 500 
Cantonese colloquial New Testaments 
have been placed. 


The only hospital for the insane in 
China is the John G. Kerr Refuge in 
Canton. Dr. Kerr, who spent his long 
life in medical mission work in that city, 
bought with his own money, in 1892, four 
acres of land opposite the foreign con- 
cession. Friends enabled him to erect 
two buildings upon this. Now there are 
five buildings filled to overflowing with 
250 patients, who have come not only 
from Canton, but from Amoy, Shanghai, 
Foochow, Chinkiang and Tientsin. Since 
1898, when the hospital was opened, 
there have been 1480 patients and 49 
per cent of those discharged have been 
sent away cured. Formerly the violently 
insane were imprisoned with criminals; 
others were allowed to beg in the streets. 
The Chinese authorities have made 
grants of $5200 for new buildings. The 
physicians’ salaries are provided from 
America, but running expenses are cov- 
ered by the fees of well-to-do patients. 
Thirty thousand dollars is still needed 
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for expansion and consolidation of the 
plant. 


In a place near Ningpo, a small towel 
factory has been started to provide em- 
ployment for women who have been 
hitherto dependent for their living on 
the manufacture of paper money for the 
idols. 


The burdens which Chinese famines 
impose on the missionaries are not slight 
ones. One could wish that at these times 
of crisis competent business men might be 
found to volunteer their assistance for 
some months. What a help two or three 
such would have been to Mr. McCrea, 
who describes his labors two years ago 
in the Year Book of Chinese Missions: 

“As treasurer of our missionary com- 
mittee, I received nearly half a million 
dollars in silver. The correspondence 
connected with my office was very heavy 
and took nearly all my time. In addi- 
tion to this money, the Christian Herald 
sent our committee a cargo of 80,000 
fifty-pound bags of flour.” 

And the Shanghai relief committee re- 
ceived nearly a million silver dollars 
which they mostly converted into food 
in Shanghai and sent up to the mission- 
aries on the famine field for distribution. 
It is estimated that, although probably a 
million died, foreign relief saved nearly a 
million others from starvation. 


Famines leave orphans and these have 
to be cared for. The Christian Herald 
has been, since 1908, procuring funds for 
support of orphans left destitute by the 
series of lean years. Two thousand chil- 
dren are now being cared for and edu- 
cated in twenty-six orphanage schools 
scattered over China. Three of these 
orphanages are interdenominational; the 
balance are in the care of fourteen differ- 
ent missionary societies. A grant of $50 
per head for initial expenses is made by 
the Christian Herald and $20 apiece for 
yearly support. Industrial work, such as 
weaving, tailoring, cooking, rattan work, 
shoemaking, brass work, etc., are carried 
on in each orphanage. 


A great translator. The Rev. Eric 
Lund, of Iloilo in the Philippines, sends 
this announcement to the home office of 
rales JNg 1B, LER WME SSE 
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“In this year of grace, 1911, on the 
ninth of December, at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, we—my Filipino helper and 
myself—finished the translation of the 
Old Testament into Panayan. Praise 
the Lord! The islanders of the Panay, 
Negros, Guimares, Romblom and neigh- 
boring smaller islands have now the 
Bible complete‘in their tongue.” 


This is a notable achievement, the con- 
summation and crown of the work be- 
eun by Mr. Lund in Spain even before 
the war opened between that country 
and the United States. Mr. Manikan, a 
Filipino, dissatisfied with the Church of 
Rome as he saw it in the Islands, came 
to Spain, and while studying law there 
was converted and later baptized by Mr. 
Lund. A translation of the New Testa- 
ment into the Visayan was then begun 
in the hope that Manikan, or some other 
person, might be able to introduce it to 
the people of the Islands. When Protes- 
tant societies entered the archipelago, it 
was discovered that, in the providence of 
God, parts of the Scriptures were al- 
ready available for circulation. Mr. 
Lund acceded to the invitation of the 
American Baptist Mission to begin work 
in the Islands. Settling at Iloilo he re- 
sumed the translation of the New Testa- 
ment which he completed in the year 
1901. This work has found a large cir- 
culation, being eagerly bought by the 
Panayans, who never before had pos- 
sessed any portion of the Word of God 
in their own tongue. Next followed a 
translation of the New Testament into 
the Cebuan dialect of the Visayan, and 
then began work on the Old Testament, 
the translation of which has occupied 
all of Mr. Lund’s available time for the 
past six years. Mr. Lund says: 


“There is now before me a pile of 
manuscript, on large-sized, thin paper, 
about three feet high. This, when type- 
written, makes a stack nearly one foot 
high. These piles represent three full 
years of toil, extending over a period of 
six years. The manuscripts contain the 
complete Old Testament—translated, re- 
vised, re-revised, compared with other 
translations, typewritten and ready for 
the press. Our motto has been ‘Faithful- 
ness to the original.’ We have availed 
ourselves of the best translations ever 
made in English, French, German, Span- 
ish, Swedish and other languages.” 
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In addition to his work in translating 
the Scriptures, Mr. Lund has seen 
through the press many manuscripts in 
Panayan, Cebuan, Samarenyo, Tagalog, 
Ilecano, and Spanish, while many others 
are complete and awaiting publication. 
His translations have received the high-_ 
est commendation from all critics. His 
New Testament in Panayan has been 
used by all denominations working in 
that dialect. More than fifty thousand 
copies of the Gospels and the Acts were 
ordered by the Aglipayanos, or members 
of the Independent Catholic Philippine 
Church. Mr. Lund is, undoubtedly, the 
best linguist in the Philippine Islands 
to-day, and has no rival in the marvel- 
ous amount of translation accomplished. 
It is his purpose now to translate the 


Scriptures into Samarenyo, which is 
spoken on the islands of Samar and 
Leyte. 


‘Incidents from Mission Life. 1. It is 
related of the late Mr. Kobayashi, the 
“Lion Tooth Powder” man, whose ad- 
vertisements are to be seen all over Ja- 
pan, that up to the age of forty his life 
was a_series of unqualified defeats. 
I-verything he touched seemed to fail 
until, in despair, he determined to com- 
mit suicide. But the offer of a place as 
manager of a soap factory in Kobe saved 
him and started him on his career as a 


leading Japanese business man and 
Christian philanthropist. 
His conversion was on this wise. Hav- 


ing discovered that theft was rife among 
his workmen, he was much troubled and 
after careful thought concluded that if 
they could be induced to take up with 
Christianity—a religion of which he had 
heard and which seemed good to him al- 
though: he himself had not accepted it— 
they would abandon their evil practices, 
and that, in this way, the trouble they 
caused him would cease. So he arranged 
to have a Christian evangelist visit his 
factory and conduct services for the em- 
ployees. The upshot was that he him- 
self was among the first converted. 
From this time on, his life was a contin- ; 
ual success, and as a good steward he 
used his wealth for the relief of others 
and for the extension of God’s Kingdom. 


The Mission Field. 


2. A Bible colporteur in Argentina 
tells of a soldier into whose hands there 
came, by chance, a copy of the New 
Testament. Reading it he was ‘con- 
verted, and became very active in leading 
others to Christ. One of these friends 
was later taken to a hospital and hap- 
pened, during his convalescence, to be 
studying his Testament with great inter- 
est, when it was suddenly snatched 
from him by a clerically minded attend- 
ant and thrown out of the window. As 
it fell it struck a passing soldier on his 
shoulder. He stooped and picked it 
from the pavement, started reading it, 
became interested, took it to his home 
and ultimately became a useful Christian 
as a consequence. 

3. The most prosperous work on 
Hayti is that of Mr. L’Herisson, a Bap- 
tist pastor at Jacmel. He has estab- 
lished many little schools in the moun- 
tains where the people are learning to 
read in the Bible. Mr. L’Herisson’s con- 
version was as striking as that of those 
we have instanced. He was an artist by 
profession but driven out of Hayti be- 
cause of participation in revolutionary 
movements. Thinking to attempt a 
portrait of Christ after the manner of the 
Old Masters, he secured a Bible—a 
Book which, up to that time, he had 
never seen—and started to study the 
personality of his Subject. “I never 
completed the picture,’ he says, “the 
reading of that Bible was the means of 
my conversion and then the Subject was 
too sacred to be put on canvas.” So 
he is reproducing Christ in converted 
personalities. 

4. Dr. Jones tells the story of a Ko- 
rean searcher after truth who came from 
a distance, spent three days and nights 
conferring with him about Christ, and 
was finally baptized. On reaching home 
he confessed his new faith without re- 
serve. The clan of which he was the 
head listened to his story with intense 
indignation. 

In view of this opposition he offered 
to resign his position and property to 
any one they should elect in his stead, 
but as he was the only heir and in the 
necessary line of ancestor worship, this 


was rejected. There was more discus- 
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sion and rising anger, until one of the 
most bitter struck him in the face. At 
this the fury of the clan broke loose 
upon him. He was beaten to the ground, 
stamped upon and left terribly injured. 
When Dr. Jones heard of it he hurried 
to his relief and found him suffering 
from internal hemorrhages. Being asked 
about his experience the sick man said: 
“This is the way my Lord went. I am 
glad He has honored me by allowing 
me to follow Him.” 

‘When he was told by the doctors that 
he might not live long he exclaimed: 
“Then what is left of life shall be given 
my Lord.” He got a cartful of books, 
returned to the district where he had 
been so bitterly handled and spent three 
years in colportage work. At the end of 
that time he was taken with a sudden 
hemorrhage and fell asleep in Jesus. 
Eleven churches had been founded by him 
in the brief ministry of three years! 


Brief Mission Notes. Miss Guex of 
the China Inland Mission illustrates the 
contagion of faithfulness by the case of 
a Chinese Christian woman, who was so 
instant in season and out of season, in- 
viting passers-by to “come in and hear 
the doctrine,” that a magpie her boys 
kept in a cage caught up the cry to the 
astonishment of all. “Lai ting-too-li,’ 
“Come and hear the doctrine,” and now 
repeats it with its high-pitched, clear 
voice. 

In the advertising columns of the 
Indian Witness of Calcutta one may see 
the following: 

“Encourage Indian Christian Indus- 
tries! The Christian Weaver’s Company, 
Itarsi, C. P., make specially strong and 
durable hand-woven cloth for missions 
and orphanages at moderate rates. 


Apply for patterns and terms to Maigh 
Christian Weavers Co., Itarsi.” 


The Bible is the best-selling book in 
Korea. When certain mission schools 
offered to present Testaments to all boys 
whose mothers would provide a pocket 
for the books in their school clothes, 
two pockets were in most cases sewed 
in—one for the boy’s own Testament 
and one for a Testament to pass on to 
another. 
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The Dutch Reformed Church in South 
Africa has now 300,000 members and 
grows at the rate of about 5000 yearly. 
New parishes are constantly being estab- 
lished. The Student Volunteers for for- 
eign mission work now number about 
200. Twenty of these declared them- 
selves at the Cradock Conference ready 
to undertake pioneer work in the Soudan. 


Evangelical services are now held in 
six hundred stations in Porto Rico and 
the membership of Protestant churches 
numbers some twenty-five thousand. 

Wei-hai-wei, it will be remembered, 
was the point in China which Great Brit- 
ain annexed as a counter move to Rus- 
sia’s annexation of Port Hamilton. 
There is now a mission press in this 
place, which has, in the last few years, 
printed and circulated over a million 
Calendars with Gospel teaching in the 
Chinese language. Apart from foreign 


MISSION PRESS IN SHANGHAI. 


By Courtesy of Foreign Misstons Library. 
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superintendence the press is self-support- 
ing. 

The Presbyterian Laos Mission in 
Siam reaches not merely the Laos in 
that country with its literature, but those 
of Northern Annam and the related Tai 
peoples of the Chinese provinces of Yun- 
nan, Kweichau and Kuanghsi. A large 
part of these Tai people in Siam are al- 
ready acquainted with the fundamental 
Christian truths through reading Laos 
literature. Many are secret believers. 
Some of these are planning to carry the 
Gospel to the 600,000. Tai of the Chinese 
provinces whither they emigrate. 

Bishop Thoburn alleges that, in all 
probability, nineteen twentieths of the 
Christians of India have a monthly in- 
come of not more than $2.50. The ex- 
tent of self-support of schools and 
churches is, in view of this fact, sur- 
prising. 


TYPESETTING IN ENGLISH. 


WORK 


Il, ““STOECKERS CANARISS 7) 


“Music is a lovely, glorious gift of God 
and kin to theology,” said Luther. It is in- 
teresting to recall that the great Reformer, 
in his boyhood days, drew about the 
crooked streets of Magdeburg and Eisenach 


singing chorales with other little lads. The 
habit of wandering singing runs back to the 
Middle Ages. It flickered low to the end 
of the eighteenth century and finally went 
out altogether, as so many other survivals 


New Types of Evangelization Work in Berlin. 
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THE BERLIN KURRENDE (CHORAL SINGERS). 


of an earlier day, in the gusts of the Revo- 
lution. But in the middle of the nineteenth 
century an old Berlin singing teacher, 
Marquardt, an enthusiast for musica sacra, 
undertook its resuscitation. He assembled 
boys with suitable voices and being “a man 
of an eminently Christian-pedagogic type,” 
thoroughly trained them in seven choirs, 
which he sent into the surrounding life “as 
a sermon beside which,” as he said, “many 
from the pulpit could hardly be placed.” 
In 1893 he died and Dr. Stoecker of the 
Berlin City Mission took over his musical 
properties. These now -consist of 105 
schoolboys, divided into fifteen choirs, each 
led by a city missionary. A written agree- 
ment is made with the parents which 
pledges the boys to regularity in the prac- 
tice hours and due obedience in service 
time. For work rendered the little fellows 
receive five marks a month, an additional 
monthly mark, conditioned on good be- 
havior, being paid in a lump sum at con- 
firmation time. The leader of each choir 
has a general oversight of the boys, reads 
and prays with them, and helps them, when 
necessary, in their school work. The boys 
are taught to sing a great number of songs 


in three parts, chiefly chorales, but also 
folk songs, and for special occasions, mo- 
tettes. They are clad in black cloaks and 
wear black felt hats, which give them a 
somewhat comical old-fashioned appear- 
ance. On four week day afternoons and 
on Sundays before church time they go 
out on their singing expeditions, chiefly in 
the courts of the Berlin tenements. It is, 
at first, an experience of no little discom- 
fort. They are often mocked and ridiculed 
by the God-and-religion-hating multitudes. 
These great tenement barracks are so built 
that the reverberation of the singing often 
reaches into many courts and is caught by 
hundreds and hundreds of ears. When the 
boys enter a new court they often carry 
around to the tenants a flyer with the fol- 
lowing announcement: 

“The Berlin Kurrende (choral singers) 
are working for the upbuilding of God’s 
kingdom in our city. They carry on evan- 
gelization in the name of the Lord, calling 
men to the Saviour and proclaiming God’s 
glory with spiritual songs. They wish to 
serve the thousands of the great city who 
are unreached by the spoken or printed 
Word. 


“The Kurrende have their Divine creden- 
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tials in God’s Word of the Eighth Psalm: 
‘Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings 
hast thou ordained strength because of thine 
enemies.’ 

“The Kurrende recall the historic prece- 
dent of the Kurrende Martin Luther of 
Eisenach, who said: ‘Don’t despise one of 
these little fellows. I was one of them 
once. And you who go about singing, be 
fervent and diligent.’ 

“The Kurrende seek the friendly sym- 
pathy of all citizens of God’s kingdom. In 
their journeys around the city, in courts 
and houses, they sing without charge. Yet 
they are thankful for voluntary gifts for 
their mission work. 

“The Kurrende are ready to sing on birth- 
days, at weddings, at funerals for those 
who request it.” 

“So soon as the Kurrende appear in a 
court,” writes Pastor Braun, “it wakens 
directly. A crowd of children and grown 


people gather round. The leader gives the: 


key, the singing begins. Immediately all 
windows are thrown up; work in the shops 
stops for a while. Men and women ap- 
pear at the doors. All are caught by 
the impression which the music makes. 
Thoughtfully and subdued, in greatest ear- 
nestness they listen to the well-known melo- 
dies. Childhood days when they learned 
and sang the hymns of Christ come to mind 
again. The picture of devout parents rises 
before the mind’s eye. They remember the 
time when they prayed and could pray, 
before the world and evil had thrust out 
their long tentacles for them. They feel 
the poverty of their inner life. An old 
familiar chorale now falls on the ear. It 
finds its way to the heart. They cannot 
conceal their emotion. How many unnum- 
bered times has the choir had these expe- 
riences! Not a few, stricken by the music, 
accompany the boys to the next court. 
Others approach the city missionary and are 
glad to take a sermon or Sunday reading 
from him. Some give their names, ask 
after a church, or invite the missionary to 
visit their homes.” 


Many are the experiences which the Kur- 
rende have on their records. One evening 
at dusk the boys began a chorale in a back 
tenement, when a woman came out and 
greeted them saying: “Thank God, I have 
at last found you. My husband and I owe 
our lives to you and must bless you for 
it.” The leader did not understand at all, 
’ so she went on to tell what a hell her home 
had been because of her husband’s 
drunken abusiveness. One evening he had 
been especially ugly and in an insane fury 
raised an axe to kill her, when at the very 
moment the notes of a hymn fell on his 


ear and arrested his attention. The axe 
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dropped from his hand. 
was the fact that this proved a turning 
point in his life to which, humanly speak- 
ing, the singing boys gave the initial im- 
pulse. On another occasion they were led 
on a Christmas evening by a malicious per- 
son, to a door which brought them directly 
into a saloon filled with rough drinkers. 
Their first impulse was to draw back, but 
the drinkseller gave them permission to 
sing a Christmas hymn. Hardly had they 
begun than the whole assembly became quiet 
and reverent, and at the close one fellow 
went about and secured a good round sum 
for “the canaries” in his hat. 

The Kurrende are often subjected to 
annoyance. Children run after them call- 
ing, “black mice, black mice,” which is more 
of a trial to the youngsters than might 
seem to older persons. Others shout out 
“Heulsarmée’—howling army (a pun on 
Heilsarmée—Salvation Army). But they 
have their compensations, too. Many a 
home invites them in for cakes or other 
delicacies to cheer their throats after sing- 
ing. When Christmas time comes there are 
bags under the black capes and they are 
not long empty. Well-to-do listeners have 
even been known to order a suit from top 
to toe for an especially favored soprano. 
On Reformation Day they constitute the 
clou of the services in the Neue Markt, 
where the great Luther monument stands. 
Many thousands in the surrounding streets 
are summoned to the four o’clock service 
by flyers, and when the multitude starts 
into “Ein Feste Burg,’ with the trumpets 
and the 105 boy voices leading, one under- 
stands how Prof. von Treitschke could say 
that Frau Musica was the most German of 
the Nine Muses.’ 

But the great memory of the Kurrende 
is that of their serenade of Marshal von 
Moltke on his ninetieth birthday. It was a 
Sunday morning in October and the brown 
leaves dropped earthward in the sunshine 
as the singing troop gathered before the 
General Staff Building in which the aged 
commander of Gravelotte and Sedan was 
living. He came out and stood on the 
staircase, holding in each hand the hand of 
a rosy-cheeked niece, listening as “Praise 
the Lord, the King of Glory,’ rang out 
from the fresh throats. This was followed 


by “To the Hills I Lift My Eyes,” and then, 
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in reference to the aged general’s years and 
weakness, “Take Thou My Hand and Lead 


Me On.” Then the Kurrende withdrew and, 
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proceeding to’ the statue of Frederick the 


Great under the lindens, sang patriotic 
songs to the delighted Berliners. 


EDITORIAL. 


Two words have been prominently 
before the American public in recent 
years. They are “Progressives” and 
“Conservation.” The first term has 
been applied to those who believe 
that in national affairs, changed con- 
ditions call for readjustment, both in 
relation to the judiciary, the adminis- 
trative, and legislative functions of 
the government. In other words, it is 
requisite that statesmen should view 
the present and the future with an 
open mind. Traditions have their 
value, it is argued, but should never 
become criteria for future exigencies. 
Methods, and even laws, like individ- 
uals, having served their day and gen- 
eration should be permitted to “fall on 
sleep.” And what has proved of ser- 
vice in days gone by should never be 
allowed to become an incubus on fu- 
ture development. 

By conservation we are told that the 
natural resources of the nation should 
be held in trust for the benefit of the 
people as a whole. Whatever wealth 
the nation possesses belongs to its 
citizens and should not be exploited 
by “privileged classes,” or in the in- 
terests of a few. In its application to 
the forests, mineral deposits, and 
water power this principle has received 
its special emphasis, but it has a far 
wider scope. With even greater force 
should it be applied to the inestimable 
wealth of the nation in the lives and 
welfare of its children. It is the prin- 
ciple of conservation in a still truer 
sense that should arouse the nation to 
the evils of child labor, and the even 
greater evils which beset the path of 
wage-earning womanhood. 

But the principles denoted by these 
terms have a broader scope than is 
comprised in political or even social 
conditions. They apply with equal 
force to every realm of life. An open 
mind towards every suggested im- 


provement, with a firm adherence to 


essential and fundamental principles, 


is everywhere requisite to success. In 
mercantile life this is universally 
recognized, and even in the educa- 
tional world there is no exception. 
Universities, no less than financial 
institutions, recognize the mandates of 
progressive methods, tempered by a 
conservation of essential principles. 

But true progress is inseparable 
from conservation of principle. His- 
tory has demonstrated this repeat- 
edly. How many fiscal policies have 
wrought havoc by ignoring funda- 
mental economic laws! Wild specu- 
lations, based upon the credulity of 
the ignorant, have brought ruin to 
every generation, and there are still 
those who must learn to their sorrow 
the old law that one cannot “get some- 
thing for nothing.” Value must be 
based upon intrinsic worth. Progress 
in material acquisition must be made 
in accord with the conservation of the 
principles of industry. and thrift. The 
laws of God are universal, and the 
same government extends to every 
realm of man’s being. That which is 
true in relation to the material and 
social life of mankind, is equally true 
in relation to the spiritual. 

Only recently we heard a scientist 
remark that everywhere there was 
progress except in theology. To this 
we take exception. In theology there 
is progress. While God is “the same 
yesterday, and to-day, and for ever,” 
and while we believe the Bible is His 
final revelation, there is, nevertheless, 
very definite progress on the part of 
the Christian Church in its perception 
of truth which His Word conveys. 
Even the Bible itself is a record of the 
progressive revelation of God to man. 
There was no change in the charac- 
ter of the God of Genesis and the God 
as revealed by Christ in the Gospels. 
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The Old Testament is a record of the 
progress of mankind and the patience 
of God in His dealings with them. 
“Tn the fulness of time” God gave the 
fuller revelation of His character in 
the advent of Christ, Who is the final 
revelation of His goodness and His 
love. In the knowledge of God and 
His truth, therefore, the Bible is pro- 
gressive; it records man’s growing 
perception of God. 

One has only to compare the vari- 
ous activities of the Church, century 
by century, to become convinced of its 
fuller interpretation of Christ’s words 
and teachings. How far the Church 
of Christ has progressed in its con- 
ception of the scope of service can 
be seen in the philanthropies which 
exist by the munificence of the Chris- 
tian public. To be sure, some of 
these are not directly associated with 
any churches, and some even disavow 
any Christian origin. But, neverthe- 
less, they owe their support to church 
‘members and their incentive to im- 
pulses, although unrecognized, that 
have been generated by the Church of 
Christ. They may rightly be termed 
the by-products of the Church, and to- 
gether with the definitely Christian 
activities of the day, constitute a tan- 
gible evidence of Christian progress. 

Those who make the greatest pre- 
tense to progress, however, are not 
always the true progressives. To 
deny the fundamental principles of 
the teachings of Christ and His dis- 
ciples, to whom He intrusted the 
propaganda of His evangel, is to ig- 
nore the conservation of the vitaliz- 
ing element of Christianity. The 
Deity of Christ, the mystery of His 
atoning sacrifice upon the Cross, and 
His Resurrection from the grave, have 
been the teachings that in all time have 
made effective the message of the 
Church. Any so-called advance in 
theology that ignores these truths is 
not progressive, for it lacks the fun- 
damentals of Christianity. Time and 
again, sensational reports of the apos- 
tasy of some religious leader from 
these truths, and the assertion of a 
wider scope that was thereby to be 
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given to his service, have ended in a 
nine days’ wonder, and the larger 


service has not been in evidence. 


This spirit of license is always tak- 
ing new forms. We cannot term it a 
spirit of freedom, for it is the truth 
that makes us free, and in this we 
believe it to be lacking. It should be 


said that many a man of beautiful and. 


devout character has been misled into 
relinquishing the essential doctrines, 
and we would not judge such in any 
spirit of harshness. There are known 
to us too many to lead us to such a 
course. But we believe that many 
of the very ones who disclaim alle- 
giance to evangelical truth are uncon- 
sciously basing their faith, neverthe- 
less, upon the finished work of Christ, 
and are as truly His as others whose 
faith is defined in older terms. 

“Social service” and ° “preventive 
measures,” good and Christian as they 
are, must not be substituted for a per- 
sonal relationship with Christ as Sav- 
iour. They are a sequence of such 
relationship, but do not constitute the 
experience of being a Christian. The 
responsibility for fellow men is an 
evidence of Christian life, just as the 
activities of life are evidence that 
one is alive. But the ability to walk 
is not in itself life. A walking autom- 
aton is not a living man. 

In their zeal for the betterment 
of mankind, and impatience with what 
they feel to be the apathy of nominal 
church members, there are those who 
are making severe strictures against 
the Church and even discarding its 
teachings. Their error is twofold. 
In the first place, they are misjudging 
the great mass of true and earnest 
Christians by the apathy of those 
whose spiritual life has become atro- 
phied by devotion to the material 
world. The multitudes of earnest and 
loyal servants of Christ who are giv- 
ing, not only of their substance, but of 
their life itself, they overlook. What 
shall be said of those who are consci- 
entiously giving with prayer and real 
sacrifice, as well as those who are mak- 
ing munificent gifts of their wealth, 
for the extension of God’s Kingdom 
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at home and abroad? These are the 
ones by whom the Church should be 
judged. In all causes for alleviating 
the sufferings and needs of humanity 
it is the members of Christian 
churches who are among the foremost. 
Were it not for the consecrated wealth 
of the Church few philanthropies could 
continue to exist, and were the indi- 
rect influence of Christian principles 
and teachings in past generations to 
be eliminated, the picture would in- 
deed be dark. Atheism and heathen- 
dom have not been conspicuous in phil- 
anthropy, and we know of no hospi- 
tals, colleges, or other altruistic insti- 
tutions which they have founded or 
supported in past ages, or even in re- 
cent decades, except where the Gospel 
of Christ has first made its influence 
felt. 

The second criticism, to the effect 
that ‘‘social service” is a new expres- 
sion of brotherly love for mankind, 
and that older forms of evangelical 
efforts were lacking in “ethical” sig- 
nificance, is equally false. No deep 
and genuine revival has ever been 
barren of social service. That Eng- 
land was not plunged in a sanguinary 
revolution in the eighteenth century 
is by many discriminating students 
of history attributed to the revival 
under the Wesleys and Whitefield. 
It) was. in the “days of France’s 
atheism that the reign of terror pre- 
vailed. Many of the greatest enter- 
prises for the social betterment of 
unfortunate men and women, and the 
training of destitute children, owe 
their inception and support to men 
who were impelled in their love for 
mankind by their love for Christ. 
Such are the Barnardo and Quarrier 
Homes in England, and scores of other 
institutions in Europe and America. 
In Dr. Barnardo’s Homes alone there 
have been tens of thousands of desti- 
tute children rescued from the slums 
of London and given healthful homes 
under Christian influences, while be- 
ing taught a trade or trained for 
some occupation whereby they might 
become self-supporting. This one 
philanthropy alone represents an ex- 
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penditure of three quarters of a 
million dollars annually for its many 
branches, and this was raised by 
one devoted. man who began the 
work as a young medical student of 
small means. And what shall be said 
of the Salvation Army and its social 
service, based upon the principle of 
salvation from sin, and so graphically 
depicted by Harold Begbie in “Twice- 
Born Men”? The evangelism of Fin- 
ney cannot be said to be barren of 
social service. Oberlin College, 
founded by this evangelist, was an 
expression of love for young men and 
young women, and many youths have 
found here an opportunity for ac- 
quiring an education which would 
otherwise have been impossible. The 
coffee houses in Liverpool, which have 
been copied in many of the leading 
cities of England; the Sunday morn- 
ing breakfasts for the poor in Scot- 
land, and innumerable social service 
enterprises, meeting a wide variety of 
needs of suffering humanity, have been 
the result of a spiritual awakening 
under the preaching of the truths of 
evangelical Christianity. We were 
told recently of the origin of the Asso- 
ciated Charities of one of our largest 
eastern cities, and its many branches 
of philanthropic activity, which dates 
from a Christian convention held in 
that city forty years ago. Social ser- 
vice, that has stood the test of time, 
has had its origin in the love for man- 
kind which has sprung from a love for 
Christ and faith in Him and His work 
on Calvary. 

Let us welcome all progress in 
knowledge of God and His character, 
as revealed in Christ. And let us go 
forward in our endeavors to interpret 
His will concerning mankind in con- 
crete ways. New conditions are at- 
tended by complicated social prob- 
lems which it is incumbent upon Chris- 
tian men and women to face and seek 
to solve. To do this it is requisite that 
there should be a spirit of progressive- 
ness—that is, an open mind and will- 
ingness to try new methods and means 
to accomplish the end. Old methods 
may become obsolete and ineffective 
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and experiments may be necessary. 
But let the progress be characterized 
by a conservation of that which is 
essential. For it is only by recogniz- 
ing the exceeding sinfulness of sin, 
which is rebellion against God, and by 
insistence upon men coming into vital 
relationship with Christ, the Son of 
God, that the root of evil can be dealt 
with. What men need first is regen- 
eration, and not picture galleries, to 
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make them what God intends them to 
be. Even education will only make 
them more resourceful, but not neces- 
sarily good. “Painting the pump will 
never make the water pure. The well 
must be made clean.” True progress 
will find expression in all forms of 
social service with permanent results, 
if characterized by a conservation of 
those principles which Christ laid 
down as recorded in God’s Word. 


ROBERT MOFFAT, MISSIONARY TO SOUTH AFRICA. 


M. EK. Ritzman. 


Robert Moffat, a Scotch lad, the son of 
poor parents, was born December 21, 1795, 
at Ormiston, in East Lothian. In 1806 we 
find the family established at Carronshore, 
on the southern side of the Firth of Forth. 
There he was sent to a parish schoolmaster 
to learn to’read. “The Shorter Catechism” 
was his first book, the title page of which 
contained the A, B, C, etc, That acquired, 
he went plump into the first question, “What 
is the chief end of man?” and tugged away 
at this until he got to the Amen, often- 
times, however, with the help of the mas- 
ter’s rod, for he did not then, as after- 
wards, have any special love for study. 

Robert’s mother was a devoted Christian 
woman, who taught her son to love the 
Bible and read it daily. When fourteen he 
became a self-supporting member of the 
family, being then apprenticed to learn 
gardening. When sixteen, he came to 
Cheshire, England, to work on the estate 
of one Mr, Leigh. There he fell in with 
some earnest Christians of the Wesleyan 
Methodist denomination, and in some spe- 
cial meetings held by them, the arrow of 
conviction entered his soul, and after. a ter- 
rible struggle he became a Christian when 
about twenty years of age. 

A missionary placard at Warrington 
brought to remembrance the stories told by 
his mother of the Moravian missionaries 
in Greenland and Labrador—stories for- 
gotten by him for years. From that moment 
his choice was made; earthly prospects van- 
ished; his one thought was, “how to. be- 
come a missionary?” Through the influ- 
ence of Rev. William Roby, of Manchester, 


Moffat secured employment in a nursery 
garden belonging to Mr. Smith, at Dukin- 
field, so that he might visit Mr. Roby once 
or twice each week for study. There Mof- 
fat not only secured better preparation for 
his life-work, but he won the heart of the 
only daughter of the family, a young lady 
of great piety, of polished manners, and 
possessing a true missionary spirit, who, 
for more than fifty years shared the joys 
and the sorrows of the missionary’s life 
and was ever a great help and inspiration 
to her husband. 

With four other missionaries of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, Moffat sailed for 
South Africa, October 18, 1816. Miss 


Smith was unable to secure her parents’ . 


consent to go to Africa, and Moffat had 
to endure the first few years of missionary 
work alone. Cape Town was reached Jan- 
uary 13, 1817; and while waiting for a pass- 
port from the government to go into the 
interior, Moffat boarded in a farmer’s fam- 
ily at Stellenbosch, and passed his time in 
acquiring the Dutch language, which en- 
abled him to preach to the Boers. 

In September, in company with Mr. and 
Mrs. Kitchingman, Moffat, in charge of a 
long trail of wagons drawn by oxen, started 
for the Namaqualand Mission, which he 
reached after four months of wearisome 
traveling. Here he remained for a year 


and was the means of the conversion of 


Africaner, an outlaw and a terror to the 
farmers of the Colony. 

At last, when hope had almost vanished, 
the parents of Mary Smith saw so clearly 


that it was the Lord Who was calling their 
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child to the mission field, that they dare 


not any longer withhold her from it, and’ 


therefore calmly resigned their daughter 
into His hands. She sailed in September, 
1819, reached Cape Town in safety, and on 
the twenty-seventh of December, the happy 
couple were united. 

Moffat’s experience in Namaqualand had 
convinced him that, owing to its dryness, 
this place was utterly unsuitable for a mis- 
sion station. Accordingly, with the consent 
of the directors of the London Missionary 
Society, he and his bride started on their 
journey for Kuruman, which was to be 
the future scene of their labors. The sta- 
tion at Kuruman, among the Bechwanas, 
was at that time one of the foremost posts 
in heathen soil. Beyond it there were re- 
gions thickly populated by, races who had 
never seen the face of a white man, and to 
whom Christianity and its attendant bless- 
ings were as yet unknown. 

At Kuruman, the obstacles to the work 
were all but insurmountable. The people 
among whom they found themselves were 
unspeakably degraded, and could with im- 
punity rob, murder; lie,,or exchange wives. 
No matter how disgraceful the act might 
be, or what deceit, prevarication, duplicity, 
and oaths were required to support it, suc- 
cess made them perfectly happy in a prac- 
tice in which most were adepts. They 
would steal everything they could carry 
away. The ground given to the mission- 
aries and irrigated by them after much 
trial was encroached on by the women, fore- 
most among whom was the chief’s wife. 
A large part of their corn was seized, their 
sheep were stolen, and their food, tools, 
and household utensils shamelessly carried 
off whenever there was opportunity. The 
Moffats carried their cooking utensils to 
church, lest they be stolen from the hut 
during their absence. 

Preaching during those early years was a 
great trial to the missionaries. The people 
would do nothing for themselves without 
a reward; sometimes the only way by 
which they could gather any audience at 
all was by offering gifts of tobacco, and 
then often the audience would scatter upon 
the opening sentences of the lesson. Or 
even if the audience stayed, greatest inde- 
corum would often be manifested. Some 
would be snoring, others laughing, some 


working. The interpreters would ‘often 
willingly distort, or render ridiculous the 
words of the Holy Scriptures, thus fre- 
quently destroying the impression of a 
whole discourse, as when one of them trans- 
lated the sentence, “Salvation is a most 
important subject,’ thus: “Salvation is a 
very important sack.” Besides, there was 
in the native language an actual lack of 
proper words in which to express spiritual 
truths. Indeed, it seemed for a time as if 
everything was against the prosecution of 
the Lord’s cause at that station; and the 
almost discouraged missionaries worked on, 
supported only in the strength of the God 
for Whom they were doing battle. 

Many dangers threatened them during 
these years. The savage tyrant, Chaka, 
with the dreaded Matabeles and Mantatees, 
ravaged the land, and the missionaries were 
twice compelled to seek refuge in Griqua 
Town. Not long after settling at Kuru- 
man, there was great distress caused by a 
long absence of rain. For days the incanta- 
tions and mysterious arts of the rain-maker 
were tried in vain. All blame for failure 
was laid at the missionaries’ door. A chief 
man and about a dozen of his attendants, 
came and ordered Moffat to leave the place, 
threatening to kill him if he would not do 
so. Moffat bared his breast, and standing 
erect and fearless, said, “Now, then, if you 
will, drive your spears to my heart.” At 
these words the chief man looked at his 
companions, remarking with a significant 
shake of the head: “These men must have 
ten lives when they are so fearless of 
death; there must be something in immor- 
tality.” And Moffat was allowed to remain. 

From the commencement of the Bech- 
wana Mission for a period of ten years, not 
a ray of light shot across the gloom to 
cheer the hearts of the missionaries. But 
they stayed at their post with unwavering 
faith. True, the faith of the brethren, Mof- 
fat and Hamilton, was sometimes severely 
tried, but there was one member of the 
mission, weak in body but strong in faith, 
who never faltered. When a letter came 
from England, asking if there was anything 
of use which could be sent, the answer of 
Mary Moffat was: “Send us a communion 
service; we shall want it some day.” At 
length, in 1829, a marvelous awakening 
began. It came, as such things do come, 
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without any human or visible existing 
cause. There was a wave of tumultuous 
and simultaneous enthusiasm. 

“In a few months the whole aspect of the 
station had changed. The meeting house was 
crowded before the service had begun. 
Heathen songs and dancing had ceased, and 
everywhere were to be heard, instead, the 
songs of Zion and the outpouring of im- 
passioned prayer. The missionaries were 
beset even in their own houses by those who 
were seeking fuller instruction in things 
which had become to them all at once of 
paramount importance. The moral condi- 
tion of the community rapidly improved, 
and the dirt and indecency of heathen cos- 
tume were exchanged for cleanliness and 
European habits of clothing, as far as the 
supply could be met by the visits of occa- 
sional traders.” 

The converts were very anxious to pro- 
cure decent clothing. It was a pleasant and 
amusing sight to watch women and young 
girls trying to ply the needles at the sewing 
school. Hands accustomed to build houses 
and wield the pickaxe found it hard to 
manage the tiny needle. When a man was 
seen to make a pair of trousers, or a wo- 
man a gown, or when any one ceased to 
paint with red ochre, and began to wash 
with water, it was a sure sign that they 
wished to lead a new life. On the day be- 
fore the first six converts were baptized, 
the box arrived containing the communion 
service for which Mary Moffat had asked 
nearly three years before. 

News of the great work of the mission- 
aries was soon carried far into the interior. 
Two messengers came from the Matabele 
king, Moselekatse, seven hundred miles 
from Kuruman, who wished to know more 
of the work of the white man. This tyrant 
was a great warrior, and a terror to all the 
surrounding tribes. Moffat received the 
messengers with great kindness, and showed 
them all he could. Owing to some risk 
they ran from the tribe through, whose ter- 
ritory they had to pass on their return, he 
himself accompanied them to their king. 
Moselekatse took kindly to the missionary 
and this friendship opened the way for a 
missionary station some years later in 
Moselekatse’s territory. 

In 1830, Moffat had completed his trans- 
lation into Sechwana of the Gospel of Luke. 
To get this printed, and to place their two 
eldest children at school, Mr. and Mrs. 
Moffat visited Salem, a Wesleyan school 


near Graham’s Town. Finding it impossible 
to get anything printed in the Eastern Prov- 
ince, Moffat rode four hundred miles to 
Cape Town, a journey which he managed 
to accomplish in nine days. But even at 
Cape Town no printer could be found 
equal to the work, and finally Colonel Bird 
allowed him to use the government print- 
ing office. Only one man could be spared 
to help, and he, assisted by Moffat and 
Edwards, a new missionary for Kuruman, 
finished the work. This experience proved 
valuable, as a printing press intended for 
Kuruman reached Cape Town while Mof- 
fat was there, and was by him thankfully 
conveyed to the station. 

By the close of 1834, the population of 
Kuruman amounted to 729, living in 236 
houses. There were two schools, with 115 
scholars. The services on Sunday had an 
average congregation of 340, on workdays 
of 130. There were 29 communicants and 
church members. The cattle of the little 
community amounted in all to 2342. 

While in Cape Town, Moffat had secured 
subscriptions for the erection of a new mis- 
sion church. ‘The timber of this church was 
cut and collected under the supervision of 
Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Edwards, 250 miles 
from the Kuruman station and brought 
there in ox-teams. This church was 
opened in November, 1838, with 900 people 
in attendance at the first service. The fol- 


lowing Sunday 150 members celebrated the ° 


Lord’s Supper. 

In the spring of 1839, Moffat completed 
the translation of the New Testament, and 
for printing the same, he, with his wife, 
went to England after an absence of twen- 
ty-two years. They received a very warm 
welcome in England, and great was the de- 
mand for Mr. Moffat to address public meet- 
ings. While in England it was thought best 
to add the Psalms to the edition of the New 
Testament, and, with characteristic energy, 
he immediately began the work of trans- 
lating, and sent to Ross and Livingstone, 
then at the Bechwana mission, 6000 copies 
of the new work. While at home he also 
wrote his well-known book, “Missionary 
Labours and Scenes in South Africa.’ It 
was not until January, 1843, that he and 
Mrs. Moffat sailed for Africa. 

After his return from England, Moffat 
pushed on with his translation of the Old 
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Testament, often amid ill health and much 
loss of power. He worked without pause, 
for the cause of the Gospel was prospering, 
and each fresh proof of its power was to 
him only an incentive to greater effort. He 
was also making a translation of Bunyan’s 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” and some other liter- 
ature. 


In 1857 the translation of the Old Testa- 
ment was finished, and the whole Bible, 
in their own language, was in the hands of 
the Bechwanas. To the translator the labor 
had been simply herculean. For almost 
thirty years his work of Bible translation 
had been carried on in the face of count- 
less interruptions. But the work was fi- 
nally accomplished, and now his mind, 
which had been for so many years strained 
under the weighty responsibility of trans- 
lating the Word of Life, was free. Of his 
feelings on this occasion he says: 


“Before commencing the translation, I 
passed many sleepless nights. It was the 
wish of all that r should undertake it. I 
did so and went on with the work from 
time to time, as I had leisure, daily and 
nightly. I stuck to it until I had gone as 
far as the end of Kings, when I became 
completely done up. The directors were 
afraid that I was killing myself. I was ad- 
vised to go home, to leave the work, but I 
decided otherwise. I determined to look up 
Moselekatse, and went off with a son of 
Brother Edwards. By the time I had found 
Moselekatse I was all right again. I came 
back and resumed my work, and continued 
it until its completion. JI cannot describe 
to you the feelings of that time—of the 
writing of the last verse. I could hardly 
believe that I was in the world, so diffi- 
cult was it for me to realize the fact that 
my labor of years was completed. Whether 
it was from weakness or overstrained men- 
tal exertion, I cannot tell; but a feeling 
came over me that I would die, and I felt 
perfectly resigned. To overcome this I 
went back again to my manuscript, still to 
be printed, read it over and re-examined it, 
till at length I got back again to my right 
mind. This was the most remarkable time 
of my life, a period I shall never forget. 
My feelings found vent by my falling upon 
my knees and thanking God for His grace 
and goodness in giving me strength to ac- 
complish my task.” 


About this time Livingstone was in Eng- 
land, and, as a result of his accounts, the 
directors wrote to Moffat, asking him to 
go for a year to the Matabeles to open up 
a new station. In spite of the fact that 
he had’ worked for the Society forty-one 
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years, and was then sixty-two years old, he 
answered the call with his usual loyalty to 
the Society. He first visited Moselekatse to 
inform him of the projected mission. In 
the summer of 1859, Moffat and three other 
missionaries set out from Kuruman for the 
Matabele territory. Moffat guided the party 
to the settlement of Moselekatse. Trees had 
sometimes to be cut down before the way 
was cleared, and the wagons toiled slowly 
on through the heavy ground, the aged 
missionary foremost in all labors. Mosele- 
katse received him with his usual cordial- 
ity, but the youngef men with coldness. 
Their request for a suitable station was 
met with evasions and delays. The chief’s 
mind had been filled with suspicion by the 
Batlaping. Messengers from the Matabele 
had been present during a Boer attack upon 
the tribe, and they told Moselekatse that 
the missionaries not only destroyed the old 
customs, but that wherever they came the 
Boers followed. For two months the mis- 
sionaries were left in ‘suspense. Then a 
site was granted and all hands set to work. 
By the middle of June, 1860, Moffat felt 
that he was no longer needed and after a 
touching farewell to the chief and his peo- 
ple, he hurried homewards. 

Ten years more were spent by the now 
aged couple in Africa. Moffat still made 
Kuruman the center for many and varied 
journeys to points of interest. His son, John 
Moffat, who came to Kuruman to act as 
his father’s assistant in preaching and print- 
ing, tells how his father, though then three- 
score years and ten, shared with him the 
labor of riding to distant villages to preach 
or to hold prayer meetings. But the un- 
tiring energy of the old man could not hold 
out always, and in 1870, he and Mrs. Mof- 
fat returned to England, after he had 
served. in the most trying portions of the 
missionary field for upwards of fifty years. 

On Sunday, March 20, 1870, Moffat 
preached for the last time in the Kuruman 
church. The service, with its touching ap- 
peal to those who still remained undecided, 
was a solemn close to his long labors. The 
departure on the following Friday was a 
scene never to be forgotten. 


“As the old missionary and his wife came 
out of their door and walked to the wagon 
they were beset by the crowds, each long- 
ing for one more touch of the hand and 
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one more word; and as the wagon drove 
away it was followed by all who could walk, 
and a long pitiful wail arose, enough to 
melt the hardest heart.” 


In England Moffat was received with the 
greatest honor. On his birthday, in Decem- 
ber, he was presented with one thousand 


pounds, and later with - five thousand 
pounds. His services were everywhere in 
demand for missionary meetings. A few 


months after their return Mary Moffat took 
cold and after but a few days’ illness “she 
drew a few long, deep breaths,’ and with- 
out a word of farewell, the noble woman 
was gone. On August 10, 1883, at the age 
of eighty-seven, Mr. Moffat followed his 
wife. 

Moffat’s life was a marvelous one. He 
himself summarized the results of his la- 
bors thus: 


“Christianity has already accomplished 
much in this country. When I first went 
to the Kuruman, scarcely an individual could 
go beyond. Now people travel in safety 
to the Zambesi. Then we were strangers 
and natives could not comprehend us. They 
treated us with great indignity, and consid- 
ered us the outcasts of society, who, being 
driven from our own race, went to reside 
with them; but, bearing in remembrance 
what our Saviour had to undergo, we were 
encouraged to persevere, and much success 
has rewarded our efforts. Now it is safe 
to traverse any part of the country, and 
traders travel far beyond Kuruman with- 
out the slightest fear of molestation. For- 
merly, men of one tribe even could not 
travel through another’s territory, and wars 
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were fought. The influence of Christian- 
ity in that country is now very great and 
constantly increasing. Where one station 
was scarcely tolerated, there are now sev- 
eral. Our advance station at the Matabele 
is in a very prosperous state, and I quite 
expect that the Matabele will become one 
day a great nation. They sternly obey their 
own laws, and I have noticed that when 
men of fixed principles become convinced 
of the great truths of Christianity, they 
hold firmly to the faith, and their fidelity 
is not lightly to be shaken.” 


Fullness of consecration was a great fea- 
ture that marked the missionary career of 
Moffat and made him “king amongst men.” 
Before leaving for Africa he said: 

“Oh, that I had a thousand lives and a 
thousand bodies; all of them should be de- 
voted to no other employment but to preach 
Christ to these degraded, despised, yet be- 
loved mortals!” 

Just before leaving Africa, he expressed 
the same thought. Another very marked 
characteristic was his disinterestedness. So 
long as he had just enough to sustain him- 
self he seemed never to desire anything 
more. For years he and his wife, Mary, 
lived on the meagre salary of twenty-five 
pounds per year, but his home and heart 
were always open to anyone who needed 
help. No suffering was too great for him, 
just so that he might be the means of win- 
ning some to Christ. There was no little- 
ness or bitterness seen in him. He loved 
all good men and rejoiced in every good 
work. 


TURKEY, THEN AND NOW. 


By Rev. Francis E: Clark, D. D., LL.D. 


“Then” was the year 1893. “Now” is this 
Year of Grace, 1912, exactly nineteen years 
later. 

My first visit to Turkey was made just 
before the great Armenian massacre, which 
brought down upon the ‘head of Abdul Ha- 
mid the Assassin the anathemas of the civil- 
ized world. My third and last visit was 
made when the Young Turks had been in 
power for nearly four years; and it was a 
satisfaction to see the house in Salonica 
where Abdul the Accursed is imprisoned, 
to note its high wall and its great guard of 
soldiers pacing back and forth beneath the 


wall, and to know that the ex-Sultan could 
never again murder Christians by whole- 
sale. 


What is the difference between Turkey 


then and now? There are many conflicting 
views as to the present government. It has 
proved itself so weak and reactionary in 
some respects, that it is not likely to get 
credit for the good it really has done. Pos- 
sibly a traveler revisiting the country after 


nearly a score of years will-be able to 


appreciate the changes even more than one 
who lives among them, and has seen the 
changes gradually wrought out. 


Turkey, Then and Now. 


In the first place, it is now as easy to get 
in and out of Turkey as it was difficult 
twenty years ago. I shall never forget my 
first landing in Turkey, it combined so 
many exasperating:and humorous incidents. 

It was at the Mediterranean port of 
Mersin. My wife, knowing the antipathy 
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of the Turks to literature of all kinds, had 
hidden a Bible and a few English books in 
a traveling bag that had before held noth- 
ing but soiled clothing, and she had not 
apprised me of the fact. Whén we reached 
the custom-house, she went on to a friend’s 
house, ,and left a missionary and myself 
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to wrestle with the official. The inspector 
was a surly man, made all the crosser by 
an empty stomach, for the fast of Rama- 
dan was then observed. After examining 
two or three pieces of baggage, and finding 
nothing which, by any stretch of imagina- 
tion, could be considered objectionable, he 
turned to the innocent telescope-bag dedi- 
cated to dirty linen, and said gruffly, “Open 
that bag!” 

“T will open it,’ I said, “but I assure you 
it contains nothing but soiled clothes.” 

“Open that bag!” he repeated; “how do I 
know whether you are lying or not?” 
Thereupon my missionary friend came to 
the rescue, and said: “This is a minister of 
the Gospel, and I am a missionary, and of 
course we wouldn’t lie to you.” 

“Open that bag!” was the only response. 
This I willingly did, when to my surprise 
and horror, under the first shirt lay my 
wife’s Bible and two or three other books. 
Our reputation with that official was for- 
ever shattered. His search was twice as 
minute as before, and every book and paper 
and letter was confiscated, and only recov- 
ered several months later when we reached 
Athens, and then at the energetic solici- 
tation of our American Minister at Con- 
stantinople. 

I may be forgiven this personal reminis- 
cence, perhaps, since it points the contrast 
between that arrival on Turkish soil and 
my last disembarkment a few weeks ago. 
Though it was a critical time in the war 
with Italy, and though the harbor of Sal- 
onica was sown thick with mines, so that 
approach was difficult and dangerous, and 
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though the anti-foreign feeling might be 
supposed to be intense, yet I was received 
at the custom-house of Salonica by a smil- 
ing and polite official, who made a merely 
nominal examination of my hand baggage, 
and then sent me on my way rejoicing. In- 
deed, my two trunks were not even un- 
locked, and the officials were far more 
unsuspicious and courteous than the aver- 
age New York imspector. 

In the matter of passports, too, the change 
of attitude since the Young Turks came 
into power is most gratifying. Ten years 
ago an American passport, properly viséed, 
might let you into the country, but you 
could not travel on it even when signed by 
the Secretary of State himself. A purely 
Turkish passport, or teskery, was necessary 
from the Vali, or governor of the province 
where you wished to travel. Sometimes it 
would take a week to get such a permit, 
and sometimes you could not get it at all. 
Everything depended on the good-nature of 
the Vali, or upon his susceptibility to bak- 
shish. 

Now he has nothing to say about it. If 
you have a properly viséed passport from 
your own country, you can travel anywhere 
in Turkey without let or hindrance. To be 
sure, in Macedonia, where trouble is mo- 
mentarily expected with the Albanians, 
Greeks and Bulgarians, your passport is 
examined at each railway station when you 
arrive or depart. But the examination 
takes but a moment, when it is politely 
handed back. In many cases your visiting 
card is accepted instead of the passport. 
Indeed, in this respect traveling is much 
easier in Turkey than in Russia. 

Especially in the case of those who de- 
sire to leave Turkey is the difference be- 
tween “then” and “now” noticeable. Then 
it was as hard for some classes of people 
to get out of Turkey as for others to get 
in. Turks and Armenians found it partic- 
ularly difficult, and, if they wished to go to 
America, had to steal away as though they 
were embezzlers fleeing the country. Many 


.were captured and sent to prison for this 


rash act. Now the whole attitude of the 
authorities is changed. Emigrants are 
greeted with a Turkish blessing, and unless 
they are evading the conscription law, no 
obstacle is put in their way. 

Indeed, this change of attitude on the part 
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A TURKISH HAMMAL. 


The burdens borne by these hammals are enor- 
mous. Anything smaller than a grand 
piano they will undertake to carry. 


of the officials and the military is notice- 
able everywhere. From being surly, sus- 
picious, unfriendly, it has become kindly 
and genial. I have traveled nearly two 
thousand miles in Turkey recently, by rail- 
way, by araba, and on foot, and have 
met but one unfriendly official, and that one 
in a small interior village. I have made 
my way into all sorts of places, among fa- 
mous ruins, into graveyards, into public 
buildings of all kinds, from the Konak or 
City Hall to the humblest shop, and on 
only one occasion have been greeted with 
anything but the utmost courtesy. This, 
too, has not been on the civilized edges, but 
in the very heart of darkest Turkey. I 
would not warrant the same treatment to 
an inquisitive Turk traveling in America. 

Many local and national improvements, 
new parks, mended roads, new bridges and 
public buildings can be put to the credit of 
the Young Turks. The banishment of the 
pariah dogs from Constantinople is not the 
smallest of their good deeds. Twenty years 
ago, even five years ago, they swarmed 
in every street,—thousands and thousands of 
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them. Wretched, mangy, vermin-infected 
creatures, full of wounds and bruises and 
putrefying sores they were, eking out a 
miserable existence on the city offal. 

On this last visit I saw not a single pariah 
dog in Constantinople, only a few high- 
bred, well-cared-for canines, with homes of 
their own. Some 167,000 of these pariah 
dogs were transported to an island far out 
in the harbor, and there, for a time at 
least, they were fed by the native authori- 
ties. What has now become of them de- 
ponent saith not. In any event, they are 
better off than when, starved and ill-treated, 
they fought for the foulest refuse in the 
back alleys of the capital. 

The press now has comparative freedom, 
and newspapers have multiplied amazingly. 
Sometimes, to be sure, when a newspaper 
gets too violent against the government it 
is suppressed, only to come out again the 
next day with a new name, as much like the 
former name as possible. 

Now, foreign books and papers are freely 
allowed in Turkey. Then, many were for- 
bidden altogether, and others had all sus- 
picious parts blacked out before they 
reached their owners. A book on chemis- 
try was forbidden entrance because it con- 
tained the formula for water, HO, which 
the censor thought might mean, “Hamid 
Second is nothing.’ A hymn-book that 
contained a hymn speaking of the Saviour 
as “the Comforter of the distressed,” was 
mutilated, because, as the censor explained, 
“There was not supposed to be any distress 
in Turkey.” 

Now such absurdities are never heard of. 
I have spoken in public addresses freely 
about Fellowship, Brotherhood, Christian 
Endeavor, and kindred subjects, in a way 
that twenty years ago might have landed 
me in a Turkish jail, and which, indeed, 
actually would have done so then, on one 
occasion, had it not been for the skill of my 
interpreter in forgetting what I had said! 

Yet, with all these counts to their credit, 
the Young Turks seem to be gaining the 
ill-will of all the subject races, and the dis- 
approbation of foreign nations, by their 
tortuous course in recent months. With 
all Europe and America applauding their 
course at the beginning, and believing that 
the long-hoped-for day of the regeneration 
of Turkey had come at last, they have of 
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FIVE TURKISH PRINCES, SONS OF HAmID II. 


They stand no chance of coming to the throne, 
for there are sixteen cthers between 
them and the throne of Turkey. 


late listened to bad counsel and are trying 
to Turkify Armenians and Macedonians and 
Greeks as the reactionary Russians are 
striving to Russianize Finns and Slavs. It 
is a bad example, badly followed. In many 
places are heard murmurings of discontent. 
Especially are the Albanians aroused, a race 
which in the past has been the stoutest sup- 
porter of the Turkish government. They 
declare that the. old régime was better, and 
they would be glad to see Hamid II back 
-on his throne. There is even some fear 
that they may try, in connection with the 
reactionary Turks, to rescue him from his 
prison in Salonica, and restore him to his 
old throne. 

It is boldly asserted by some that the 
terrible massacres at Adana were insti- 
gated by the Young Turks, who achieved 
the double purpose of casting odium on 
the old régime and decimating the ranks of 
the Armenians at the same time. This I 
cannot believe, and have heard no proof of 
the charge worth considering. 

American missionaries and, indeed, all 
foreigners, have severely felt the recent re- 
actionary attitude of the Young Turks. It 
is almost as difficult as ever, in some places, 
to get a permit to build a Protestant church 
or school. The fact seems to be that the 
Young Turks went so far and so fast in 
the first place that they alienated the old 
Mohammedan ‘sentiment of the country. 
This made their hold on the government 
precarious, and to placate the Moslem senti- 
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ment, they are now going to the other ex- 
treme, in opposing foreign influence, and 
persecuting and annoying the subject races. 

But this reactionary attitude, I believe, is 
but a passing phase. The fear of alienating 
foreign nations is already having its ef- 
fect, especially as their sympathy is desired, 
as against Italy in the present war. Al- 
ready a younger Young Turk party has 
arisen, which boldly proclaims its friend- 
liness with Christian nations and races, 
and denounces the reactionary policy of 
the Young Turks. This newest party has 
recently held meetings 
Cheir (the old Philadelphia), and Ak-His- 
sar (the old Thyatira). In every case these 
meetings have been broken up by the older 
Young Turk party, but the new party has 
many followers. 

The wealthiest man in Ak-Hissar sym- 
pathizes openly with this party. He is a 
Bey and the son of a Bey or feudal lord, 
and is a well-educated and extremely cour- 
teous gentleman. He is a great admirer of 
England, and showed me a statuette of 
King Edward VII as the chief ornament 
of his mantlepiece. 

One other matter surprised me. In a five- 
weeks’ journey in many parts of Turkey 
and Macedonia, I did not hear half a dozen 
allusions to the war. It has caused scarcely 
a ripple among the common people in the 
far interior, and dwellers in New York and 
Boston know far more about the defeats 
and victories of the Turks than I was able 
to learn when in the heart of the Turkish 
empire. The Italians are doubtless suffer- 
ing far more than the Turks in this unjust 
and unjustifiable war. 

It must be said, however, that the tran- 
quillity of the interior of Turkey is not 
shared by the cities of the seacoast. Since 
the bombardment of Beirut, Salonica and 
Smyrna have been fearful that an Italian 
warship, at any time, might throw its bombs 
into these thriving and prosperous cities; 


~ and, as I have intimated, Macedonia is far 


from being in a quiescent state. But taken 
as a whole, Turkey itself is surprisingly 
peaceful for a country that is at war with 
one of the Powers of Europe. 

The natural resentment against foreign- 
ers, and especially against Italians, is far 
less than one would suppose. In Smyrna 
alone, when I was there a few weeks ago, 
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in Smyrna, Ala 
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ten thousand Italians were carrying on 
their business, attending their schools, and 
conducting important enterprises, without 
molestation on the part of the tens of thou- 
sands of Turks who surrounded them. 

In this article I need not expatiate on the 
great value of the American mission schools 
and churches, and the great part they have 
played in the awakening of Turkey. This 
has often been dwelt upon, and their 
influence cannot be overstated. Especially 
have the colleges permeated and leavened 
the whole of the Turkish domains, and 


- made possible the new order of things 


which so astonished the world by its sud- 
den and unexpected appearance. American 
Christians may well be proud of the insti- 
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tutions which have so greatly influenced the 
Land of the Sultan. 

Turkey is one of the most beautiful and 
picturesque countries in the world, both in 
its European and Asiatic possessions. 
Mighty mountains alternate with smiling 
valleys and fertile plains, and it is safe to 
say that one is never out of sight of “the 
hills of God.” The mineral and agricultural 
possibilities of Turkey are almost boundless, 
and with a wise, stable and generous govern- 
ment, a traveler writing twenty years hence 
about “Then” and “Now” will have more 
wonderful tales to tell of the progress of a 
great nation out of the darkness of semi- 
barbarism into the light of Civilization and 
Christianity. 


THE DIVINE MINISTRY OF GOD’S CONTRA- 
DICTIONS.* 


Rev. J. Stuart 


RICESOIA Mrne E UTEGOd Std = nena 
Luke xii. 18, 20. ; 
The message I would bring to you to- 
day is of that process of grace which is 
rightly called the Divine ministry of con- 
tradiction. I want to talk to you about one, 
at least, of the processes by which the ideal 
becomes the actual, and the seen becomes, 
in our lives, a witness of God to the world; 
a process by which these lives of ours be- 
come a miniature kingdom of God, the King 
reigning on the throne over our hearts, ex- 
erting His power through all our yielding 
members, and manifesting Himself in all 
the activities and energies of our lives. 
Our Lord Jesus Christ came to manifest 
the grace of God. And what is the grace of 
God? It is just the love of God in contact 
with human sin and human need. Christ 
came to manifest this and to save His peo- 
ple from their sins. He must save His peo- 
ple from themselves, and so the Divine min- 
istry of contradiction—the loving correction 
of God by which we are saved, along the 
pathway of obedience—the ministry of God’s 
grace, by which we are saved from our- 
selves, our follies, and our own selfish plans, 
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saved from the anarchies of our own un- 
tamed beings and their consequences. 

To experience God’s contradiction is one 
of the commonest experiences of life for 
each of us. There may be those here to- 
day who are dispirited, even to the point 
of renouncing and revolting against God’s 
. dealings with them in the days before they 
first handed in their allegiance to Christ 
and put their lives into His hands. Their 
lives have been full of contradiction, the 
why and the wherefore of which they have 
never been able to see. Some of us have 
come to know that this is but God’s method 
of seeking to conform us unto His image. 
I am not certain whether I have ever re- 
minded you of a statement of George Mac- 
donald. Some one suffering from a serious 
malady, and who was dissatisfied with 
God’s dealings, was heard to say, “Oh, I 
wish I had never been made.” Then came 
George Macdonald’s reply: “My dear child, 
you are not made. You are being made, 
and you are quarreling with God’s pro- 
cesses.” Oh, that we might to-day under- 
stand that grace is often strongest and 
finest as we yield to it when it is almost im- 
possible for us to recognize it for what we 
have always thought the grace of God to 
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bee silexsaid aes ae bt Godusardanene 
It may be that not only is this a word which 
shall help us to understand the future but 
to interpret the past and reap fruits from 
it, here, to-day. 

God’s contradiction and correction is the 
expression of His Fatherhood and His care 
for us. Did God not care for us would He 
take the trouble to contradict us? There 
are some people, as we would say, whom 
it is not worth while to take the trouble to 
contradict or correct. But God takes infi- 
nite pains with the least of His children, 
because, after all, His great plans depend 
upon the lives of the least and humblest 
of His people, and God’s dealings with 
them are a means to the end, to the glorify- 
ing of His Son and to the extension of His 
kingdom in their hearts and in the world. 
God corrects us‘ because of His care for 
us, and His corrections are among His 
choicest gifts to us. “Happy is the man 
whom God correcteth.” “Blessed is the 
man whom thou chasteneth .... and teach- 
eth.” Oh, that we might have that blessing, 
and understand when we are under the Di- 
vine Hand what the process of grace is and 
what is its ultimate end! For God does 
not contradict us to frustrate our hopes, 
but to fulfill our highest interests. He does 
not contradict us to disappoint us in our 
aims, but to save us from the unsuspected 
evil lurking in our midst. He does not 
contradict us merely to irritate our spirits, 
but to irrigate our lives with streams of 
living water. He does not contradict us to 
perfect us, but to persuade us into paths 
of peace, into closer fellowship with Him, 
and to a more willing conformity to what 
we know of His will. 

Let me try to apply this, very simply and 
very practically. I see the contradictions 
of God in relation to the wrong conceptions 
and courses which we are prone to take, 
and I use the parable in Luke xii. 15-21, 
merely as an illustration of this. It is the 
story of perilous and pitiable prosper- 
ity; of swollen revenues and shrunken 
souls; of idols which become a man’s ideals, 
—and when a man comes to the state that 
he believes there is nothing higher to live 
for and his idols become the ideals gov- 
erning his life, his state is pitiable indeed. 
Such was the state of the man of whom 
Jesus spoke, in picturing to the world the 
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story of a God-excluded programme, and 
a lost soul. 

Do not think that this is merely the peril 
of the unsaved man, and, that, because we 
have entered into certain relationships with 
God, made certain professions of allegiance 
to Him and experienced certain emotional 
crises in our approach to Him and in our 
assurance of His grace,—do not think that 
these things make the peril impossible for 


us. It is possible for us to come into just - 


the state of the man in the parable and to 
say of our lives, that we will do this, that, 
or the other thing; it is possible for hot- 
headed, cold-hearted worldliness to possess 
our lives; for secondary things to become 
supreme; for life to be made to revolve 
around self as center and not around God 
and Christ; for the claims of God to be 
disregarded and the course of life to be set 
merely by an earthly compass; until, we 
come into:the place where God has, in 
mercy and love, to correct and contradict 
us. We say,—but God says; and He asserts 
Himself by things which we consider ca- 
tastrophies, merciless and disastrous; by 
penalties that we think entirely unjustified. 

For instance, that is the reason why our 
plans go wrong. It may be the reason why 
health fails, or partly the reason why the 
desirable light of life dies down and our 
home and hearthstone become bereft of 
that dearer to us than life. It is the very 
reason why those ideals that have taken 
possession of God’s position have to be 
smashed and broken ofttimes and the man 
who worships wealth finds his gold gone, 
or the one who has made human affection 
the desirable thing in life finds that gone 
and the temple shrine empty. God con- 
tradicts us, not because He would not will- 
ingly take softer ways, for, if I know God 
at all, He pitieth His children like as a 
father, and He takes the easiest way with 
each one of us. 
catastrophe or destruction and severity to 
us because we will not hearken to any 
softer voice nor heed any gentler call. “He 
said,’... «. ) Buh Godssatde oe  aeektrina 
be, by simply considering the necessary con- 
tradictions which God, in order to be self- 


_consistent, has had to express in our lives, 


we shall get the key to a lot that has been 
to us like a mystery. 


How merciful are the contradictions of 


But He has to send the ~ 
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God, not merely in arresting me on the 
course about which we have been speaking, 
but in assuring me in the realm of my con- 
science and my self-judgment! Bring an 
awakened, arrested heart face to face with 
its sin, its paralysis, its failure, and fear 
is apt, and not too much so, to be very 
self-condemnatory. 

But if we hearken to our own conscience 
and our own hearts only, we will get into 
‘thick, black darkness where it is impossible 
to believe that God is. For instance, in 
my wakening moments I feel that my sin 
has so utterly disqualified me, my broken 
vows have so excluded me, my failure has 
so wholly discredited me, and my sin taken 
such a hold upon me, that I dare not, at 
that moment, look to God. I say unto my 
soul, “Thou art cast off,’ but God: says, 

“The blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleans- 
eth us from all sin’; but God says, “If we 
confess our sin, he is faithful and just to 
forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from 
all unrighteousness”; God says, “My grace 
is sufficient for thee’; God says, although 
my paralyzing fear has taken such a hold 
upon me that I hesitate to put my feet again 
in the pathway of His will, “Lo, I am with 
you alway,” and in Christ expresses His 
purpose of perpetual companionship and 
comradeship. Ah, beloved! Christ is God’s 
great contradiction of my fears, my self- 
condemnation, and of all the judgments and 
sentences of my weakened, sensitized con- 
science. 

I would like to apply this again very 
simply to the ordinary disciplines of life, 
and you will forgive me if I trayerse once 
more some of the ground we traversed to- 
gether yesterday in regard to the natural 
and necessary disciplines of life. There is 
that awful pain, that secret thorn of the ex- 
istence, of which no one but myself is con- 
scious. I have said again and again, “Let 
it be removed,” but God says, “Let it re- 
main, ‘My grace is sufficient for thee.’” 
Beloved, the very things of which we would 
gladly rid ourselves are the things we can 
least afford to lose. The very things we 
would shed to-day are the things which, 
are really bringing into our lives such en- 
richment as we possess. We have asked 
God to take away from us that anxiety of 
careful watchfulness for the expenditure 
of every cent because of our poor resources. 
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We have asked Him to take away this or 
that thing which frets us, as a moth frets 
a garment. But God bids us to look to 
Him as the Author of this. Who planted 
the thorn but He? Who allowed it to be 
there? Who is the Author of the darkness 
but He Who is the Author of the day? 

It is the same, too, with regard to the 
inability to recognize the need of disci- 
pline,—an inability native to us all. How 
many of us there are who say, “I am rich, 


- and increased with goods, and have need of 


nothing!” But God says, “What you really 
need is vitalizing spirit.’ I know men who 
are so self-complacent and_ self-satisfied 
with their knowledge of the truth, so strong 
in their own conceits, that they feel their 
need of nothing, and by their very spirit 
they are putting themselves away from the 
fellowship of those whom, possibly, in their 
best moments they would help. But God 
says: “I counsel you to let Me into your 
life, not merely in mental assent to the truths 
which express Me, but to open your heart 
and let Me direct you; to open your life 
and let Me make you humble and gentle and 
sweet.” I know a man in the ministry, 
and I am not alone in my kindly judgment 
of that man, of whom I have heard it said 
again and again by those who most admire 
his gifts, that he has failed in two or three 
charges, and that he does nothing but rail 
against those who he thinks are the 
authors of his failures. The fact is, God 
could not take a kindly way with that man. 
GiTeCeStId a tee ear EtitwGodmsaldehcers saa 
Beloved, let us not be wise in our own con- 
ceits. Let us not strengthen ourselves with 
the consciousness of our own possessions, 
or make ourselves satisfied by comparing 
ourselves with other people. Let us but 
listen to the voice of God, and in those 
things which seem like catastrophies, and 
about which we habitually blame others, let 
us see God and hear His voice. “He said, 
.” and after all, God’s word is the last 
word there is to be said about anything. 

I see this ministry of God’s contradiction 
constantly exercised in respect to Christian 
service. For instance, and I am speaking 
to the young people now, there is a natural 
impulse generated in the fellowship and 
teaching, the light and gladness of a place 
like this, to rush forth to the service of 
God and to get to preaching, or to doing 
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something for the Christ Whom we have 
learned to trust and to love. But God says, 
“Tarry.... until ye be endued with power 
from on high.” God says, “Tarry until you 
know yourself; tarry until you learn to look 
out upon the world, not with eyes of supe- 
riority, but as Jesus looked out upon it; 
tarry until your heart begins to throb and 
your eyes begin to swim, and Divine Love 
sends you out, not to speak of yourself or 
of what you have acquired, of your expe- 
rience or learning, but to magnify Christ 
and lift Him up, even at the cost of self- 
depreciation and humiliation.” 

And again, too, in respect to Christian 
service there is that self-choice which says, 
“T will go out to do this for God.” There 
is this apostle who says, “I will go to Bith- 
ynia for God.” But God bids him go to 
Macedonia to help Him there. You say 
you will go into the ministry, but God asks 
you if you would follow Him to go to 
the far mission field. You say you will 
engage in social work, but God again says 
No. There is a young man who says: “I 
will become a Student Volunteer; I will go 
out to the front at the earliest moment,” 
but God says to him: “I have that for you 
to do which is far less to your taste than 
that, but far more to My mind—that which 
shall minister to My glory.” Young friends, 
do you think I would dare say this had I 
not been there? I was thrice rejected from 
that ministry. If.I dared, I would be out in 
China by the first steamer. “But God said 

lt, But Godesardea al hemoy, 
of life is not merely in its external things, 
not merely in the great ministries or the 
outward circumstances, but it is in just 
being where God wants one to be. 

It is easy to understand, if God has been 
blessing and teaching and illuminating and 
sanctifying life, giving us deliverance and 
grace such as we have never had before, 
why we want to do something great for 
Him. We, like David, want to build a great 
temple, but God says: “ ‘Thou didst well that 
it was in thine heart : nevertheless, thou shalt 
not build.... ! You must do just the hid- 
den work.. Some one else will build the 
temple. 
for the foundation, for this is the plan of 
My service. You must just do the work 
that no one will ever attach your name to.” 

How gladly would you do the great thing, 


-unto thee,’ and live in that sphere;’ 


You must just gather the stones. 
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how joyfully would you take a prominent 
share in that wonderful campaign, how 
eagerly would you put yourself forward, 
crucifying yourself indeed, to stop some of 
the abominable iniquities in the world! 
But God says, “ ‘Return to thine own house, 
and shew how great things God hath done 
anid 
the hardest sphere into which God can 
put anyone is the sphere of his own home, 
where every one knows and no one applauds 
his sacrifices. It is easy for those magnifi- 
cent first enthusiasms to cool. “But God 
Said yee 

Beloved, in this process of grace which I 
have called the Divine ministry of contra- 
diction, we shall find the greatest potency 
as we yield to it. We shall find life en- 
larged, and its influence extended as we 
learn to live under the contradictions of 
God and to accept them as our highest de- 
light, as our Father’s care. To learn how 
to act under God’s contradiction is, I believe, 
to learn how to live so as to be in this 
world as Christ was, to walk as He walked, 
and to bless the world as He blessed it. 

Some of us have been both puzzled and 
thrilled of late by the story known to us 
of that brilliant young doctor, who, after a 
splendid academic course, went out to serve 
God in China, in the plague district near 
Manchuria. A few weeks after landing in 
that country, after all his careful prepara- 
tion and the giving of himself to the work 
of winning souls and alleviating suffering, 
he died there. He had lived but a few 
weeks in that country, but God said: “Time 
is only a little bit of eternity. This place 
is only the antechamber in which you wait 
until you are called into the audience room.” 
God said: “This place is, after all, but a 
place of testing. That is the place of eter- 
nal, endless, agelong service for which I 
am preparing you.” “He said,....” “But 
God said ....” And what God says is 
always right. 

My heart has been thrilled by hearing 
what the heart-broken mother of that bril- 
liant young doctor said when he was taken. 
That contradiction of God has been a joy 
to many a life through her and through her 
attitude to that wonderful love. So take 
it to-day for yourself. Let it interpret the 
past; let it guide the future. “But God 
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“Humbly I asked of God to give me joy, 
To crown my life with blossoms of de- 
light ; 
I plead for happiness without alloy, 
Desiring that my pathway should be 


bright; 

Prayerful I sought these blessings to at- 
tain,— 

And now I thank Him that He gave me 
pain. 


“T asked of God that He should give success 
To the high task I sought for Him to 


do; 
I asked that all the hindrances grow less, 
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And that my hours of weakness might - 
be few; 

I asked that far and lofty heights be 
scaled,— 

And now I meekly thank Him that I failed. 


“For with the pain and sorrow came to me 
A dower of tenderness in act and 
thought; 
And with the failure came a sympathy, 
An insight that success had never 
brought. 
Father, I had been foolish and unblest, 
If Thou hadst granted me my blind re- 
quest !” 
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Rev. William Carter, D. D., has resigned the 
pastorate of the Madison Avenue Reformed 
Church, New York City. 

Dr. Charles Brown, who expects to visit Amer- 
ica in July, is to be one of the speakers at the 
Northfield General Conference. 

Alexander Meiklejohn, for eleven years dean of 
Brown University, has been elected president of 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Rev. Winfield Scott Baer, rector of St. George’s 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., has accepted the rector- 
ship of Trinity Church, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Gipsy Smith, who has recently completed his 
great mission tour of the Pacific Coast of Amer- 


‘ica, has returned to his home in Cambridge, Eng- 


land. 

Prof. Francis Greenwood Peabody, whose books 
on ethical problems have won him world-wide 
recognition, has resigned his chair in the Divinity 
School of Harvard University. 


Rev. Henry Butz, D. D., for thirty-two years 
president of Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, 
N. J., has resigned that office. Dr. Butz will re- 
main at Drew as professor of New ‘Testament 
Greek and exegesis. 

Rev. Cleland B. McAfee, D. D., of the Lafayette 
Avenue Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has accepted the call extended by McCormick 
Theological Seminary of Chicago to the chair of 
Didactic and Polemic Theology in that Seminary. 


Rev. F. B. Meyer, B. A., D. D., whose year of 
office as president of the London Christian En- 
deavor Federation has recently closed, is to be 
succeeded in the presidency by Prof. G. Currie 
Martin. The Union has 659 societies, with 23,804 
members. 

Rev. Charles E. Stanton, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Norwalk, Ohio, has been elected 
to fill the position left vacant by the resignation 
of Rev. T. G. Field, joint secretary of Ohio 
District for the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society and the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society. 

Dr. and Mrs. Francis E. Clark have returned 
to their home in Auburndale, Mass., after a six 
months’ tour in Europe and Asia Minor. They 
traveled over 17,000 miles, and addressed Christian 
Endeavor meetings in towns and cities in Holland, 
Germany, Russia, Russian Poland, Galicia, Hun- 
gary, Roumania, Transylvania, Dalmatia, Italy, 
Greece, Turkey and Asia Minor. 

Rev. Frederick Lynch has been elected as sec- 
retary of the Commission on Peace and Arbitra- 
tion, a Department of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, his office to be 
established in association with those of the Fed- 
eral Council in New York. The new secretary 
has already presented comprehensive plans to the 
Commission, including the idea of a threefold 
alliance of the churches of Great Britain, Ger- 
many and America. 

The London Missionary Society has found 
means of retaining the services of Dr. Wardlaw 
Thompson, who tendered his resignation in De- 
cember. Dr. Thompson will remain in office for 
a further period of two years, and’ on his retire- 
ment will serve the Society as secretary emeritus, 
with seats on the board and committees, and by 
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his advice and as a deputation retain some meas- 
ure of his influence on the policy and advocacy 
of the Society. Dr. Thompson is to visit Amer- 
ica in September to take part in the Conferences 
of the Edinburgh Continuation Committee. 


Mr. J. Campbell White, general secretary of 
the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, has issued 
an appeal, not for money this time, but for men. 
There is need of earnest men to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of leadership in the missionary com- 
mittees of over two hundred thousand churches in 
North America, as well as in the denominational 
missionary committees of the various . districts 
and the local missionary enterprises under the 
laymen’s direction in city, county and state. 
The need is for men whose ability in business 
and professional life makes them recognized lead- 
ers and, under the initiative of such leadership 
it is felt that many serious problems of missionary 
work will be solved. The work to which these 
men are called is not primarily financial, but is 
for the purpose of prosecuting propaganda, mis- 
sionary education, and for spiritual quickening as 
well as for the wise planning for the extension of 
missionary endeavor. 


Below are given the recent and prospective 
engagements of several workers in the evan- 
gelistic field: 


Lockett Adair and Party—June, Commerce and 
Memphis, Tex., 

John W. Erskine—May 30-June 16, Berville, 
Mich. 

Hart and ‘Magann—July, Madison, Wis. 

C. R. Haudenschield—June 5-July 1, Morgan 
Hill, Calif. 

Robert E. Johnson and Party—June, Natrona 
and Brackenridge, Pa. 

Lowry and Moody—May 26-June 23, Palouse, 
Wash. 

Milford H. Lyon and Party—May 5-June 9, 
New Philadelphia, O. 

Milton S. Rees—May, June, Lansford, Pa.; 
July, Rochester, N. Y.; July 28 and August 4, 
Dorchester, Mass. 

Charles Cullen Smith—June, Washington, Ill. 


Brief Conference Notes. 


One of the special features to characterize the 
Missionary Education Movement Conference at 
Silver Bay on Lake George (July 12-21) will be 
a special programme for laymen under the lead- 
ership of Mr. J. Campbell White, general sec- 
retary of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement. 
There will be a series of conferences for pastors 
led by Dr. Cornelius H. Patton, secretary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. Dr. T. H. P. Sailer, educational sec- 
retary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions will be dean of the Mission Study De- 
partment, and with him will he associated a 
strong faculty of normal mission study class 
teachers. Mr. Robert E. Speer will be among 
the speakers at the platform meetings, and other 
well-known speakers will address the conference 
at the evening vesper and other services. Ad- 
ditional information concerning the  confer- 
ence may be had by addressing C. V. Vickrey, 
Missionary Education Movement, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


The second session of the Pacific Coast Theo- 
logical Conference is to be held in Seattle, July 
30 to August 2. The principal speakers secured 
for this season are the Rey. Alexander R. Mac- 
Ewen, D. D., of the United Free Church, Scot- 
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land, and Graham Taylor, president of the Chi- 
cago School of Civics and Philanthropy.‘ Each of 
these will deliver a series of addresses during the 
Conference. For the remainder of the programme, 
Pacific Coast leaders in biblical thought and 
study, on each side of the international line, will 
be secured. The entire expense is covered by 
gift and subscription. 

The purpose of the Conference is not only to 
provide biblical and theological discussion but 
to give a strong spiritual uplift to the work of the 
Kingdom. 

The Montrose Bible Conference (August 23 
to September 1) will be held at Montrose, 
Pa. Among the speakers already secured are 
Revs. Dr. James M. Gray, dean of the Chicago 
Bible Institute, R. P. McKim, rector of St. Luke’s 
Church, St. John, N. B., Charles Hurlburt, Kir- 
jabe, Africa, R. V. Miller, Hendersonville, N. C., 
John M. McInnis, Halifax, N. S., George G. 
Mahy, secretary of the Evangelistic Committee 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, and W. J. Erdman, D. D., of German- 
town, Pa. Rev. Dr. R. A. Torrey will preside 
at the meetings and it is expected that he will 
speak each day The Conference this year will 
lay great stress upon the matter of prayer. Much 
time will also be given to a systematic exposi- 
tion of different books of the Bible, with but little 
time to platform addresses of a general character. 
The usual emphasis will be laid upon foreign 
missions. 


NOTE.—Our attention has been called to an 
error likely to cause some misunderstanding, 
which occurred in the April issue of the RrEcorp 
oF CHRISTIAN Work. On the first page of that 
issue, under the heading, The Bible House of Los 
Angeles, the following statement was made: “Two 
Christian laymen have offered to put a copy (of 
the Gospels) into every shop and home in two 
whole provinces of China.’”’ A letter from the Bible 
House of Los Angeles has been received stating 
that this is incorrect; that an effort is being made 
to do this work, but that the project is not being 
financed by any individuals, but, rather, is the 
secretary seeking to enlist the codperation of a 
large number of people in the effort. It is an 
object which we trust will appeal to Christian 
friends throughout the country. 


Obituary. 


Mr. Charles T, Harvey (1829-1912) died March 
11, in New York City. Mr. Harvey was by profes- 
sion an engineer, being the builder of the frst 
elevated railroad on Ninth Avenue, New York 
City, and of the famous Sault Sainte Marie 
Canal between Lake Superior and Lake Huron, 
‘but it is as a Christian layman of wide influence 
that his memory will be chiefly cherished by 
those who knew and loved him. 


Prof. Willis Judson Beecher, D. D. (1838- 
1912), died at Auburn, May 10. He was born in 
Ohio, but early removing with his parents to the 
state of New York, finished his education in 
Hamilton College and Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary. In 1871, after two pastorates, with an 
interval of teaching in. Knox College, he became 
professor of the Hebrew language and literature in 
his Alma Mater at Auburn, serving in this capac- 
ity until 1908, when he retired from active teach- 
ing. As lecturer and teacher, writer of books and 
of numerous review, magazine and newspaper 
articles, Dr. Beecher was widely known. 
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“Blue Sky”: The Life of Harriet Caswell-Broad. 
By Joseph Bourne Clark, D. D. Pilgrim Press. 
Boston. Illustrated.. Board. 238 pages. $1 
net. 


Mrs. Broad’s experience in life covers so many 
fields and her sympathy was so universal that her 
biography is actually exciting. Missionary to 
the Iroquois Indians, when very young, she be- 
came to them almost their queen. Upon her mar- 
Caswell she became the forceful 
worker in several slum centers in Boston, where 
they had settled. After Mr. Caswell’s death she 
was in the national office of the Home Mission- 
ary Society of the Congregational Church, until, 
following her marriage to Mr. Broad, they to- 
gether began traveling widely among missions 
and churches needing just the wise counsel and 
loving words they were so able to give. 

This book is full of anecdotes, full of the sym- 
pathy which the world longs for, and withal, is 
illuminated with the humor dear to us all. Mrs. 
Caswell-Broad is seen under the magnifying glass 
of love, and those who read the book will wish to 
travel in the direction she traveled—toward the 
Kingdom of God.—E. C. W. 


Country Parish: Ancient Parsons and Modern In- 
cidents (A). By Frank Samuel Child. Pilgrim 
Press, Boston. Illustrated. Board. 251 pages. 
$1.25 net. 

Mr. Child sketches in a discursive fashion the 

history of a New England parish from early 

times to our own. Pastors rise and live long, 
caring for their flock, and the flock in turn care 
for the church. Brief anecdotes add flavor to the 
narrative of bygone times and some pretty illus- 
trations add tone to the tales.—E. C. W. 


Christ’s Message of the Kingdom. By A. G. 
Hogg, M. A. Chas. Scribner’s Sons,’ New 
York. Cloth. 227 pages. 80 cents net. 


The author describes this little book as “an at- 
tempt to trace out the significance of a single 
ruling conception.” This conception is, of course, 
that of the Kingdom as it appears in the Bible, 
and while there may be differences of opinion as 
to the interpretation, no one can question the 
prominence, and, therefore, importance of the 
idea itself. It is not too much to say that the 
thought of the Kingdom dominates the New 
Testament, The bock is arranged in four parts 
and is intended to cover fifteen weeks in con- 
nection with private study, or Bible circles. It 
is written with clearness, ability, and suggestive- 
ness, though we are bound to say that we have 
pretty serious disagreements with the author 
on certain points: for instance, with his view 
of the story of the coin in the fish’s mouth as 
being “‘only a playful way of telling Peter not 
to worry himself over lack of money to pay the 
tax, seeing that he could, by fishing, easily earn 
the sum required” (p. 61). This cavalier treat- 
ment of the Gospels does not commend itself to 
us in the least. There are also certain views 
of the Old Testament which are equally impos- 
sible in our judgment. But the author makes 
his readers think and study, and this is all to 
the good. _Under wise and discriminating lead- 


_ ership, the use of this handbook ought to prove 


of genuine service in Bible classes. But there 
are still other aspects of the Kingdom which are 
not contemplated here, and seem to be alto- 
gether outside the ken of the writer.—W. H. G. T. 


Church and Modern Problems (The). . By C. F. 
Garbett, M. A. Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York. Cloth. 221 pages. $1 net. 


A series of addresses delivered in an English 
church at a men’s service. They endeavor to 
state the attitude of the Christian Church to 
some of the many modern problems of religion, 
thought and action. The fifteen chapters include 
discussions on ‘‘Modernism,” ‘‘The New Theol- 
ogy,” “Rationalism,” ‘‘Agnosticism,” ‘‘Foreign 
Missions,” ‘‘Higher Criticism,’’ and “Inspiration.” 


‘It is interesting to view these problems through 


the eyes of a definite High Church Anglican of 
broad sympathies. His standpoint is that the 
Church should courageously take its part in deal- 
ing with modern problems. If they are regarded 
as beyond its province, others will grapple with 
them and ignore the claims of Christianity; while, 
if it endeavors to meet present-day needs, many 
non-Christians will be convinced that the Church 
is a living society with a living message. A very 
admirable attitude to adopt. 

While there is much in the presentation of the 
case which commands our interest and sympathy, 
we are unable to follow the author on questions 
of “Criticism,” and ‘Biblical Inspiration.” We 
fully recognize the necessity of distinguishing be- 
tween critics and critics, but it is untrue to say 
that “those who have attacked Higher Criticism 
most vehemently have generally been those who 
have understood it least.” When we recall such 
names as those of Sayce, Orr, Wace, and many 
more, we see how inaccurate is such a sweeping 
statement. Such an assertion (and others like 


“it could be instanced) does not help to commend 


Mr. Garbett’s judgment on vital issues. 

Like many others, he has a view on Verbal 
Inspiration, which we dare to say was never 
seriously held by anyone of importance. It ought 
to be impossible to say that either our fathers or 
ourselves to-day believe that “every word and 
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sentence was looked upon as coming straight from 


the mind of God”; that “the human faculties of ° 


the writers were suspended as they acted as mere 
pens in His hands.” It is true that all the books 
were regarded as ‘‘equally inspired,” but certainly 
not as equally authoritative (a very different 
thing) or spiritually profitable for the Christian 
life. When shall we get men in opposite camps 
to understand each other’s position? 

Again, Mr. Garbett tells us that Criticism has 
changed our ideas about prophecy; that instead 
of the prophet being regarded as gazing into the 
distant future, he was a man with a message for 
his own age; that while his insight enabled him 
to see results which would affect the future, this 
was not his central purpose. And yet we recall 
the great fact of Messianic prophecy, which on 
any critical view bulks so largely in the Old 
Testament. On this question of prophecy, criti- 
cism has characteristically gone to the other ex- 
treme. 

When Mr. Garbett says that Inspiration will be 
discovered more and more in spiritual and reli- 
gious teaching, he is compelled to put in a foot- 
note that he does not intend to suggest the unim- 
portance of historical truth, for he does not see 
how we could accept the Deity of Christ and 
exorcise miracles from the Gospels. Quite so, 
but the Old Testament has equal claims to con- 
sideration in regard to historical truth. 

As to Foreign Missions, we are told that meth- 
ods have changed, and that we no longer be- 
lieve with our fathers that the heathen is only 
partially converted ‘“‘unless he attends Choral 
Matins in a high hat and tailed-coat and assents 
to the Thirty-Nine Articles.” Is not this an utter 
caricature of even the oldest of old-fashioned 
missionary work? And where except among his 
own High Church friends has Mr. Garbett ever 
heard of ‘‘Choral Matins”’? It is such absurd 
travesties as these that compel us to distrust his 
diagnosis of many a modern situation. 

On the “Reunion of Christendom,” while he 
has some helpful thoughts, he does not really 
help us to go beyond codperation in social and 
philanthropic work. We believe he is inaccurate 
in saying that the Russian Church recognizes the 
validity of Anglican baptism (page 131), for not 
long ago this was specifically denied by the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem. Mr. Garbett thinks that 
with the historical succession of bishops the 
Church of England affords a position of great 
advantage in relation to Christian reunion. He 
ought to learn that this insistence of what the 
Lambeth Conference calls the ‘‘Historic Epis- 
copate”’ is not only not a help but a positive 
hindrance to the cause, and we are no nearer 
reunion to-day after twenty-five years since the 
first promulgation of this proposal. 

On such subjects as “Divorce,” “Temperance,” 
“Politics,” and the ‘Social Problem,’ Mr. Gar- 
bett has much to say that is vigorous, and worthy 
of attention. But we cannot help feeling that his 
audiences of men would have been greatly helped 
by a much stronger insistence upon the dynamic 
of Christianity in the gift of Divine grace than is 
here set forth—W. H. G. T. 


Hadassah, Queen of Persia. 
Walker. Robert Scott, 
pages. 2/6 net. 


The story of Queen Esther is: always interesting 
but her times are far in the past, and this vivid 
delineation will do much to clarify our rather 
dim vision of the environment of Vashti and 
Esther. Read aloud to a class studying the Book 
of Esther, this little book will be well worth the 
time so spent.—E. C. IV. 


By Agnese Laurie- 
London. Cloth. 129 
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Heart of the Bible (The). Edited by Ella 
Broadus Robertson. Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
New York. Illustrated. Cloth. 539 pages. 
$1 net. 


Mrs. Robertson has done us a real service in pub- 
lishing this condensation of the Bible story for chil- 
dren. Children love best stories read from the 
Bible itself because they are susceptible to the 
peculiar beauty of its literary style. But the stories 
are sometimes long and hard to find, and the child 
in searching for them often becomes discouraged 
and drops the volume. So, having tried many 
books with her three children and always coming 
back to the Bible, when the fourth child had 
learned to read she began to make a book at his 
request, of Bible stories just as they are told in 
the Bible, though clipping the stories and shorten- 
ing them. 

The result is astonishingly good, for the work 
is thoroughly and intelligently done. The stories 
fall into sections and Mrs. Robertson has headed 
these with explanatory headings, leading the child 
to look for the central thought in the paragraphs 
immediately following. 

The books are placed in chronological order as 
shown by the latest investigation. For instance, 
the Minor Prophets are inserted in the accounts 
of the reigns of the kings in whose time they 
preached. The volume is not small, for everything 
is retained which is valuable to little children. 
The artificial breaking up of the narrative into 
chapter and verse is discarded as puzzling to 
children. The text is large and the illustrations 
clear.—E. C. W. 


History of Creeds and Confessions of Faith in 
Christendom and Beyond (A). By William 
A. Curtis, Br D., (D. Litt Chass sScrpners 
Sons, New York. Cloth. 502 pages. $4 net. 


The author has attempted to provide in one 
volume an account of the Creeds and Confessions 
of the religious world suited both to the scholar 
and student, and also to the general reader. 
After an introductory chapter dealing with “Creeds 
and Confessions in General,’’ we are introduced in 
turn to religious documents outside Hebrew and 
Christian Religion; in the Old Testament and later 
Jewish literature; in the New Testament; the 
Ancient Church; the Greek and Oriental Churches; 
the Roman and Old Catholic Churches; the 
Churches of the Reformation; the Baptist, Con- 
gregational, and Methodist Churches; the Society 
of Friends; the Unitarian Churches; and the 
Catholic Apostolic, Swedenborgian, Christian Sci- 
ence, and Mormon Communities. Four closing 
chapters give some retrospects and reflections, 
with ‘Problems of Retention and Revision’’; 
“Subscription and its Ethics,’ and “The Ideal 
Creed.”’ We observe that the author favors Dr. 
Denney’s position of the sufficiency of St. Peter’s 
vision at Cesarea Philippi, but we are not sure 
whether this would really guard against Unitarian 
and other misconceptions. The book is truly 
valuable; clear, scholarly, able, balanced, and 
well worthy of the attention of all who are inter- 
ested in the subject. While, of course, it can- 
not supplant Schaff’s great work, it certainly 
provides in a convenient form all that most stu- 
dents as well as ordinary readers need. For our- 
selves we shall have it in constant use and are 
glad to be able to consult so sane and satisfying 
an interpreter of-the historic Creeds and Con- 
fessions.—_W. H. G. T. 


Life and Labors of Bishop Hare, Apostle to the 
Sioux (The). By M. A. De Wolfe Howe. 


Sturgis & Walton Co., New York. Illustrated. 
405 pages. $2.50 net. 


Bishop Hare was rightly called ‘‘The Apostle to 
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the Sioux.” His prayer for Indian Missions 
begins: “O Most Merciful God, Who hast prom- 
ised that all who dwell in the wilderness shall 
kneel before Thy Son!” and this volume is the 
record of God’s answer to that prayer. Bishop 
Hare and the development of South Dakota are 
one story. He was patient with ignorance, and 
the Indians loved him; fearless in facing politi- 
cal baseness, and. the people respected him; 
faithful in the small as well as the great tasks 
which his missionary life imposed upon him, and 
Eastern Christians supported him. That is about 
all—and what could be more? Between the lines 
we read of his tact, his humor, and his courtesy. 
He was a staunch Episcopalian, but a stauncher 
Christian, He was, first, a follower of Christ, 
and, therefore, he was a true supporter of his 
church. His churchmanship never hurt his Chris- 
tianity. Throughout his life Bishop Hare showed 
how commonplace a thing is true heroism. His 
story is prose, not poetry. Without complaint 
Or misgiving, this cultured saint did his life work 
among an uncultured people; and though fitted 
for the drawing rooms of the East, he fitted him- 
self to the dusty prairies of the West. That 
is the heroic note of the book. The volume is 
as well worth reading as a life like Bishop Hare’s 
is worth living.—H. P. 


Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman: Based on 
his Private Journals and Correspondence (The). 


By Wilfrid Ward. Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York. Illustrated. Cloth. 2 vols. 654 
pages; 589 pages. $9 net. 4 


At last, after years of waiting, we have Newman’s 
Life, and it will be read with the intense interest 
that its great subject deserves. Mr. Wilfrid Ward 
has had a very difficult task in steering between 
loyalty to his father and sympathy with Newman. 
But he has kept the balance very true, though it 
is not difficult to see that his decisions, on the 
whole, are with the Cardinal 

These volumes are almost wholly concerned with 
Newman’s Roman Catholic life, only one chapter 
being given to his Anglican days. The earlier 
period has already been dealt with adequately in 
former works. We follow the story from point 
to point with the keenest interest; indeed, it is 
difficult to lay the book down unfinished. It is 
a curious story, and one that gives rise to many 
conflicting ideas and opinions. It is remarkable 
that Newman should have left the Church of 
England because he felt that Rome was the only 
safeguard against that “Liberalism” which he 
invariably identified with atheism, and yet, that 
nearly all his days in the Roman Communion he 
was suspected of sympathy with the very liberal- 
ism that he so cordially hated. 

The record is very sad and touching, for dis- 
appointment followed disappointment in quick suc- 
cession. One project after another was under- 
taken, mostly at the request of Newman’s supe- 
riors, and then suddenly dropped either through 
opposition or something worse. .A Roman Cath- 
olic University in Ireland; an Oratory at Ox- 
ford; a new English Version of the Scriptures; 
the editorship of leading reviews—these are a 
few of the proposed tasks in the working of which 
Newman would have done effective service for 
his Church. But Rome did not know what to 
do with him. He was too great, too English, and 
too straightforward for the narrow Italian minds 
that dominated the situation, and the result was 
that for nearly fifty years he was like a chained 
lion, prevented from doing the very things that 
would have prospered in his hands. 

What was the explanation of all this? Mostly 
jealousy, and in particular, jealousy on the part 
of Cardinal Manning. The astounding revela- 
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tions in Purcell’s “Life of Manning’? are here 
confirmed, though of course ia a much milder 
form. Mr. Wilfrid Ward knows very much more 
than is here set down. Angles are taken off, 
rough places are smoothed, and perhaps now we 
shall never know the full truth in regard to New- 
man and the Roman Church. 

The only really bright spot from the Roman 
standpoint is Newman’s controversy with Kings- 
ley which resulted in the “Apologia,” and, of 
course, the very most is made of this episode. It 
is doubtless true that Kingsley’s part was not 
satisfactory and that he had no right to charge 
Newman with dishonesty. But no one can ques- 
tion the remarkable subtlety of the man, which 
comes out again and again in his correspondence 
and actions, and with Roman Catholics subtlety 
and sophistry are not far apart. A careful review 
of the entire situation leads to the conclusion 
that while Kingsley was literally in the wrong as 
matters stood, yet there was a decided element 
of truth in his contention, and an English writer 
was not altogether incorrect in the title of his 
pamphlet, “Was not Kingsley right after all?” 

Some years ago a book appeared, entitled, 
“The Secret of Newman.” But even now that 
we have his life in these fascinating volumes, the 
secret is not revealed and Newman remains un- 
explained. He is still a mystery, and we are 
left marveling that Rome did not realize the 
size and importance of her great capture. She is 
usually supposed to be able to recognize and 
utilize to the full the men she wins, but New- 
man was left severely alone for the greater part 
of his life. 

As we have said, it is a sad and sorry story and 
full of significant lessons. Newman’s figure is 
pathetic and beautiful and no one can doubt the 
essential goodness of the man in spite of the 
remarkable contradictions in his subtle and great 
nature. But we do not think that a perusal of 
this biography will tempt any Protestant to 
Rome. If there should be any tendency of this 
sort a fine corrective would at once be found 
in Fairbairn’s ‘Catholicism, Roman and Angli- 
can,” which constitutes one of the acutest and 
profoundest criticisms of Newman to be seen 
anywhere. Newman, from -this biography, fully 
recognized that in Fairbairn he had a foeman 
worthy of his steel, and there was no thought of 
any such exultant victory as in Kingsley’s case. 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward has performed his task well, 
assuming, of course, that it was impossible to 
be absolutely frank at every point. The book is 
one to be read and studied. It is a contribution 
of real value to the religious history of the last 
century, and will doubtless be given the care- 
ful attention that it so eminently deserves.— 
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Medizval Mind (The). 
Macmillan Co., New York. Cloth. 
pages; 589 pages. $5 net. 

It has been a long time since anyone has done 

so fine and distinctive a piece of work as has 

Mr. Taylor in his two fascinating volumes. They 

have won, already, such favorable notice in all 

the reviews that added commendation seems a 

work of supererogation. Mr. Taylor has brought 

a rare group of qualities to the making of his 

book—scholarship, insight,” imagination, solidity, 

style. He has been equally fortunate in his theme. 

No period of our long human history possesses 

the charm and fascination of the Middle Ages. 

You enter them by the door of the passing 

classic world. The tragedy of the dimming of 

the glory that was Greece, and the crumbling of 
the splendor that was Rome, lend to the beginning 
of the Medieval Ages something of the great 


By Henry Osborn Taylor. 
2 vols. 613 
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human interest that attaches to the fifth act of 
an immense and long sustained drama, and yet, 
coeval, in the beginnings of medievalism, with the 
death of the old is the birth of the new. 

Mr. Taylor deals, to begin with, with the rela- 
tions between the old and the new. He shows 
how Europe was affected in different degrees by 
the sway of the almost immemorial Roman order; 
how Italy was thoroughly classicized; how 
France was at once Latin and Teuton; how 
Germany was always fundamentally Teuton, af- 
fected but never radically remade by the classic 
culture. He traces for us those vehicles by which 
the antique and patristic were transmitted through 
Latin channels to the newborn western world. 
He names also those channels by which Christian- 
ity came to that same newborn world. He 
studies the temper of the Celt and the Teuton, 
and then goes on to show us how, out of all those 
mingled ‘elements, in Italy upon a soil truly 
classic, in France upon a soil partly classic, and in 
Germany upon a soil wholly Teuton, the medieval 
world took shape and form. The world was at 
once the incarnation and expression of the medi- 
eval mind. Distinct unity attaches to the 
medieval mind. It was a mind capable of being 
apprehended, interpreted, expressed, a mind whose 
interests were in regions of metaphysical construc- 
tion and spiritual passion, whose homeland was 
not the earth. The medieval mind was mystic, 
self-sufficient, contradictory, marvelous in its 
many-sided expression; manifold in its manifes- 
tations as Chartres, Amiens or Rouen, and yet 
possessing, as these gray Cathedrals themselves 
possess when you stand far enough back from 
them, an integrity which gathers up arches, spires, 
buttresses, architectural contradictions, and the 
multifold caprices of the builders in one splendid 
soaring expression of an inner unity, a funda- 
mental and fascinating integrity. . 

Mr. Taylor, however, does not lose himself in 
any such generalities as these. He considers, 
chapter by chapter, the varying qualities of Italy, 
France and Germany through various periods. 
He is especially suggestive in his study of the 
Growth of Medixval Emotion, the Hermit Tem- 
per, the Lives of St. Bernard and St. Francis, 
and the Ideal and Actual in Society. He passes 
on to speak of the medieval way of interpreting 
Scripture, of the symbolic significance of Cathe- 
dral and Mass, considers the mouth-filling topic 
of Latinity and Law, and concludes with the ulti- 
mate intellectual interests of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. Passing in review the Scholas- 
tics, the Theologians, and what Scientists there 
were, he finds in Dante “the voice of twelve 
silent centuries’ and makes him, therefore, the 
spokesman for the whole tumultuously rich and 
complex order. It is impossible here to intimate 
what a cloud of witnesses Mr. Taylor summons to 
bear testimony to his conclusions or how wide 
the sweep of his investigations. For those who 
love history, who find in its massive movements 
a clear disclosure of the spirit and purpose - of 
God, and above all, for those who love medizval 
history—vast, tumultuous, shining and pregnant— 
Mr. Taylor’s book will be a treasure-trove. It 
is a book to be kept under the study lamp and 
will lend new joy to quiet hours.—G. G. A. 


My Larger Education. By Booker T. Washing- 
ton. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 313 pages. $1.50. 


“Tt has been my fortune to bé associated all my 
life with a problem—a hard and perplexing but 
important problem.” Thus Mr. Washington opens 
his new book, and again we are impressed with 
the simplicity with which he has met this prob- 
lem and the power with which he has solved it 
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to the saving of the negro race for all time. In 
the course ef an immensely busy life, he has come 
intimately in contact with men in whom all the 
world is interested—John D. Rockefeller, Andrew 
Carnegie, Robert C. Ogden, the Hon. James 
Bryce, Lord Morley, and many others, and in 
this volume he shows the influence which they 
have exerted on his career. Through all, how- 
ever, we see that he has thrashed out his prob- 
lem for himself, though he ascribes to these men 
all gratitude and honor for their steadfast, faith- 
ful backing. Mr. Washington is doing much 
for the history of his race, as well as for auto- 
biographical literature in the publication of his 
series of books, of which this is the latest.— 
Ee CANVe , 


One Hundred Prayer Meeting Talks and Plans. 
F. M. Barton, Cleveland. Cloth. 544 pages. 
$2.50. : 


The editor of this compilation says in his fore- 
word—“‘Here is food, cook it. I can’t build your 
fire for you.” This book is a fine encourage- 
ment for pastors who are lazy or who “hustle” 
six’ days a week and show it on the first. 
If the prayer meeting is decadent it is largely 
because the minister does not really work hard 
at it. These pills of pious pepsin are not 
going to help matters. A man must cook his 
own food if he would make his own fire—in the 
prayer meeting. Such publications as this may 
give a hint or two to a conscientious pastor, but 
they are under the ban of the ‘Pure Food” law 
as applied to spiritual foods. They are not even 
gruel—only lemonade, colored pink to attract 
unsophisticated farmers who are attending a circus 
when they ought to be hoeing corn. We only 
wonder how fine men are ever persuaded to write 
Intreductions for such volumes. Any minister 
who cribbed in college and still retains the.habit 
will find this book strongly suggestive of the pony 
he used to trot!—H. P. 


Pastor His Own Evangelist (The). F. M. Bar- 
ton Co., Cleveland. Cloth. 477 pages. $2.50. 


In these days when everything—from the taking 
of pills to the learning of foreign languages—is 
advertised as ‘‘made easy,’ this book comes to 
show that religion, too, is up-to-date. This vol- 
ume of texts and treatments suitable for evan- 
gelistic services is good of its kind. The selec- 
tion of texts is good; the treatments of these 
texts are commonplace; the suggestions that ac- 
company the chapters often contain good hints 
which,. however, any man fitted for the ministry 
or capable of conducting evangelistic services 
should be able to think of for himself. The illus- 
trations are occasionally fresh and helpful, but 
many of them impel the question of the man in 
the parable: “Why cumbereth it the ground?” 
A book one quarter the size would be four times 
better than this because it would put the pastor 
now and then on, his mettle to do something him- 
self. However, any pastor contemplating a series 
of meetings in which he is to be his own evangelist 
My if he have grace, find help in this volume. 
—H., P. 


Religion of the Ancient Ceits (The). By J. A. 
MacCulloch. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Cloth. 399 pages. $4 net. 


It is only possible for specialists, and they are 
very few, to review this book. In spite of the 
existence of Celts in Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, 
we know exceedingly little of the essential beliefs 
of the early Celts. In the book before us we 
may learn all that there is to learn so far as the 
very scanty records permit. As the author says, 
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“Weare working in the twilight on a heap of frag- 
ments.” After a very interesting introductory 
chapter, in which, however, we are carefully 
warned that “our knowledge of the higher side 
of Celtic religion is practically a blank, since no 
description of the inner spiritual life has come 
down to us,” we have in a series of twenty-three 
chapters a careful sketch of the various aspects 
of ancient Celtic religious life. Those very mys- 
terious people, the Druids, are, of course, brought 
before us in a most interesting and valuable 
chapter. Other topics include the Celtic ideas of 
worship, sacrifice, and the state of the dead. The 
‘book will be greatly valued by Celtic scholars, and 
the rest of us will be glad to have it for reference. 
The author is one of our foremost authorities on 
all matters connected with the comparative study of 
religion.—_W. H. G. T. 


Road to Unity (The). By H. Hensley Henson. 
Geo. H. Doran Co., New York. Cloth. 140 
pages. 75 cents net. 


Canon Henson is the most redoubtable cham- 
pion of Christian unity to be found in the Eng- 
lish Church to-day. In season and out of season, 
he pleads, with ability, scholarship, and earnest- 
ness, for a union of the Church of England with 
the non-Episcopal churches of Great Britain as 
one of the most imperative duties of to-day. He 
bases this on what he believes to be the true 
idea of ministry held by the English Reformers. 
Our hearts naturally go with him as he pleads 
that “‘we all may be one.” But what is even 
more important, our minds go with him also, for, 
ini these pages he has stated the Church of Eng- 
land view of the ministry, which, beyond all 
question, is the only true one, in the light of the 
first two or three centuries of the Reformed 
Church. We will make only one qualification: 
we disagree very largely with Canon Henson’s 
critical views of the Bible, and are sorry that he 
has thought it necessary to associate this criti- 
cal attitude with a treatment of the Christian 
ministry of the Anglican Church, to which all 
evangelical Christians can heartily subscribe. 
Apart from his views of the Bible, Canon Henson 
is doing splendid service to-day in letting people 
know that the Tractarian view of what is called 
Apostolic Succession is no essential part of author- 
ized English Church teaching.—W. H. G. T. 


Story of the Bible (The). By Charles Foster. 
Chas. Foster Pub. Co., ie hye ee Illustrated. 
Cloth. 704 pages. $1.50./ 


This new edition of Foster’s “Story of the Bible” 
gives us an old and trusty friend in most attrac- 
tive form. That any book should attain to an 
edition of 700,000 is, in itself, the highest en- 
dorsement. Who has not been fascinated in child- 
hood by illustrated Bible stories, and what better 
introduction to the Scriptures can our children 
have than a book of this kind? That some of 
the illustrations are fanciful, and represent anach- 
ronisms, does not seriously impair the value of 
the book.—X. 


With You Always. 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 
pages. 75 cents net. 

A sequel to “Over Against the Treasury,” this 

book tells in story form how a church came to 

realize the Master’s presence and then did the 

Master’s will in regard to foreign missions. In 

opposition to those who might argue that tHe 

developments in the church here recorded may 
seem too idealistic, Dr. Fenn believes that there 
is nothing stated which may not be realized in 
any church, and nothing which will not be real- 
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ized if the church adopts the policy herein set 
forth. Seven of the ten chapters correspond to the 
“Seven Characteristic Features of the Standard 
Missionary Church,” constantly emphasized by 
the Laymen’s Missionary Movement. To these 
the author has added three others. He tells us 
that this tenfold programme is commending itself 
to thousands of churches and bringing blessings 
untold in its train. The story is well and ably 
told and constitutes a stirring appeal which should 
be read by ministers and people of all the 
churches.—W. H. G. T. 


One of the indirect effects of the Men and Reli- 
gion Forward Movement has been the demon- 
stration of interest in religious news and the 
discussion of religious problems. This interest 
has been reflected in the attitude, not only of 


‘the daily papers, which have given an unusual 


amount of space to various religious meetings, but 
of periodicals of every character. The monthly 
magazines and weekly journals have all responded 
to the demand for articles of a religious charac- 
ter. In the Century, Dr. McGiffert’s articles. on 
Martin Luther and his work, and Mr. Clayton 
Cooper’s articles concerningsthe life in our Amer- 
ican universities are notable examples. Collier’s 
Weekly is also publishing a series of graphic 
sketches by Peter Clark Macfarlane on different 
popular pastors, of which Dr. John H. Jowett and 
Dr. Washington Gladden have already been the 
subjects, while other character sketches are soon 


’ to follow these.’ 
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Analysis of Christian Science Based on Its Own 
Statements (An). By I. M. Haldeman, D. D. 
Chas. C. Cook, New York. Paper. 37 pages. 
10 cents. 


By the Mem- 
bers of the Faculty of Princeton Theological 
Seminary. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Cloth. 634 pages. $3 net. 

Brief Bible Outline. By Rev. Clarence H. Ben- 
son, Bible Outline Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Paper. 
46 pages. 10 cents. 

China’s New Day. By Isaac Taylor Headland, 
D. D. Central Committee on the United Study 
of Missions, West Medford, Mass. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 263 pages. 50 cents. 


Deliverance from the Penalty and Power of Sin. 
By O. R. Palmer. Bible Institute Colportage 
Association, Chicago. Cloth. 119 pages. 30 
cents net. 
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Davis. Macmillan Co., New York. Cloth. 432 

pages. $1.35 net. p 


Goodly Fellowship (The). By Rachel C. Schauf- 
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pages. $1.25 net. 

Great Doctrines of the Bible (The). By Rev. 
William Evans, D. D. Bible Institute Colport- 
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Half Century among the Siamese and the Lao 
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In the Amazon Jungle. By Algot Lange. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. Illustrated. Cloth. 
$2.50 net. i 

Life’s Unexpected Issues. By William L. Wat- 
kinson, D. D., LL. D. F. H. Revell Co., New 
York. Cloth. 212 pages. $1 net. 

Man With a Conscience (The). By Rev. Charles 
Roads. Westminster Press, Philadelphia. Cloth. 
233 pages. $1.25 net. 

Meaning and Value of Life (The). By Rudolf 
Eucken. Adam and Charles Black, London, 
England. Cloth. 155 pages. 


Miscellanies. By Augustus Hopkins Strong, D. D., 


LL. D. Griffith and Rowland Press, Phila- 
delphia. Cloth. 2 vols. $1 each. 

Vol. I. Chiefly Historical. 493 pages. 

Vol. II. Chiefly Essays and Seminary Anni- 


versary Addresses. 504 pages. 


Mormonism: The Islam of America. By Bruce 
Kinney, D. D. F. H. Revell Co., New York. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 189 pages. 50 cents net. 


Prayer and Its Relation to Life: or, The Place 
and Importance of Prayer. By Henry M. King. 
American Baptist Publication Society, Philadel- 
phia. Paper. 40 pages. 10 cents net. 
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Religion and Life. By Rudolph Eucken. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. Frontispiece. Cloth. 
About 75 pages. 50 cents net. 


Renascence of Faith (The). By Richard Roberts. 


F. H. Revell Co., New York. Cloth. 318 
pages. $1.50 net. 

South American Problems. By Robert E. Speer. 
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Cloth. 265 pages. 75 cents. 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. Cloth. 
About 300 pages. $3.50. 

Types of English Piety. By R. H. Coats, M. A., 
B. D. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Cloth. 284 pages. 


Way Everlasting (The). By James Denney, D. D. 


Geo. H. Doran Co., New York. Cloth. 320 
pages. $1.50 net. 

What I Tell My Junior Congregation. By Rob- 
inson P. D. Bennett, M. A. Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia. Cloth. 173 pages. $1 
net. 


Young, Crusaders: The Story of a Boys’ Camp 


(The). By George P. Atwater. Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. Illustrated.. Cloth. 304 pages. 
$1.50. 
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Monday, 1st. The Lorp said unto Moses 
.... Come up in the morning unto mount 
Sina. Ex. “xxiv. I, 2. 


Up in the mount with God! Oh, may 
no triviality detain me, no obstacle bar me, 
no sin, basely cherished, unfit me for that 
high privilege! That my face shall shine 
from the glory of it I care not, as I shall 
not know, though others will know; but 
my heart will shine, and the sun will dwell 
in all my life. Yes, “early in the morning,” 
up in the mount with God!—Amos R. 
Wells. 


Tuesday, 2nd. The coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 1 Thess, v. 23. 


IBID . will come. Heb. x. 37. 

The coming of the Lord. Jas. v. 8. 

The appearing of Jesus Christ. 1 Pet. 1. 7. 

He shall appear. 1 John wi. 2. 

Looking for .... our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Jude 21. 


Every New Testament writer was con- 
scious that the Lord would return, thought 
and wrought in the light of that fact, and 
made such incidental allusion to it as to 
make it certain for us that it was part of 
the common teaching and conviction of 
those early times.—G. Campbell Morgan. 


Wednesday, 3rd. Be content with such 
things as ye have: ssa) Olan cel 
never leave thee. Heb. xtit. 5. 

Our wealth is such things as we have 
plus the Great Companion. And because 
He is with us we may get the eternal out 
of the moment. We may make the tran- 
sient yield the abiding. We may make our 
money yield the incorruptible treasures of 
life. We can take what we have and ex- 
tract its spiritual secrets..... Through every 
moment we can seize the Infinite. We can 
make even our disasters enrich our char- 
acters. We can make our sunless hours 
the growing plots of ferns. We can bring 
“honey out of the rock.’”—J. H. Jowett. 


Thursday, 4th. Let this mind be in you, 
which was also in Christ Jesus. Phil. ti. 5. 


It is a wholesome admonition. That 
mind, incarnated in men and women, is 
what the world needs to make it a para- 
dise. The mind of a pure love, the mind 
of unselfishness, the mind of self-sacrifice, 
the mind of patient, diligent service for 
the good of others, the mind of helping 
the needy, relieving the suffering, lifting 
up the fallen. This is the mind that the 
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whole world must come to, nations as well 
as individuals. 

It is the unanimous verdict of history 
that the nations that refuse and contemn 
the mind of Christ cannot always endure. 
That nation best prolongs its own life and 
builds up its own strength and prosperity 
that exercises a broad minded generosity 
toward the other nations of the earth; and 
the same is true of individuals.—Selected. 

Friday, 5th. The Lorp is thy keeper. Ps. 
CEA1, 5. ; 

We may lie down in peace, and sleep in 
safety, because the Shepherd of Israel 
neither slumbers nor sleeps. No lion or 
bear can ever surprise our ever-watchful 
Guardian, or overcome our Almighty Deliv- 
erer. He has once laid down His life for 
the sheep; but now He ever liveth to care 
for them, and to insure to them all that 
is needful for this life and for that which 
is to come.—J. Hudson Taylor. 


Saturday, 6th. Mine eye seeth thee. 
Wherefore I abhor myself. Job xli.'5, 6. 

IeSaZUs ne. the Lord a... Lhen*said Tf, 
Woe is me! for I am undone; because I 
am a man of unclean lips. Isa. vt. I, 5. 


. saw this great vision, and .... 
my comeliness was turned in me into cor- 
ruption. Dan. x. 8. 


Wherever the consciousness of God is 
.... there will always be a consciousness 
of sin—Charles Brown. 


Sunday, 7th. Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature. 
Mark xvi. 15. 

The great world’s heart is aching, aching 
fiercely in the night, 

And God Himself alone can heal it, and 
God alone give light; 

And the men to bear that message, to speak 
the living word, , 

Are you and I, my brothers, and the mil- 
lions that have heard. 


Can we close our eyes to duty, or fold our 
hands at ease, 

While the gates of night stand open to the 
pathways of the seas? 

Can we shut up our compassions, or leave 
our prayer unsaid, 

Till lands which hell has blasted have been 
quickened from the dead? 


We grovel among trifles, and our spirits 
fret and toss, 

While above us. burns the vision of the 
Christ upon the Cross; ; 

The blood of God is streaming from His 
piercéd hands and side, 

The lips of God are saying, “Tell My 
brothers I have died.” 
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O Voice of God, we hear Thee speak 
_ above the shocks of time, 

Thine echoes still around us roll, and the 
message is sublime; 

No power of man shall thwart us, and no 
stronghold shall dismay, 

When God commands obedience and Love 
has led the way. 


—Frederick George Scott. 


Monday, 8th. Come, and let us build up 
the wall of Jerusalem..... every one over 
agaist his house... . So the wall was 
fivished. .. . for... . this work was 
wrought of our God. Neh. tu. 17; wi. 28; 
Ut, 15, 10. 

What one man cannot do, another man 
can, and God knows how to adjust the 
fragments, how to put together the seg- 
ments and make a circle of them—W. L. 
Watkinson. 


Tuesday, gth. The children of Ephraim 
.... turned back in the day of battle. Ps. 
Ixxvin. 9. 

We read that of the many soldiers slain 
in a certain battle, only two were found 
wounded in the back. Standing in the 
ranks, they fell fighting, with the excep- 
tion of these two cravens, whose valor was 
not sufficient to prevent their retreating in 
the fight. How much more noble the end 
of the brave, unshrinking patriots than that 
of the cravens to their country! Of those 
who fall in the battles of the Lord how 
many are there who fall as deserters from 
the ranks! To turn the back in the day of 
battle is no mark of the true soldier of the 
Cross—W. Morley Punshon. 


Wednesday, roth. Jesus.... the finisher 
of our faith. Heb. xi. 2. 

The builders of some great edifice, whilst 
they are laying its lower courses, are down 
upon our level; and, as the building rises, 
the scaffolding rises, and sometimes the 
platform where they stand is screened off by 
some frail canvas stretched around it, so 
that we cannot see them as they ply their 
work with trowel and mortar. So Christ 
came down to earth to lay the courses of 
His temple that had to rest upon the earth; 
but now the scaffolding is raised and He is 
working at the top stories. Though out of 
our sight, He is working as truly and ener- 
getically as He was’: when He was down 
here—Alexander Maclaren. 
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Thursday, 11th. The dung gate re- 
paired Malchijah; .... he built it, and set 
up the doors thereof. Neh. ii. 14, R. V. 

Only one name is recorded as building 
and setting up this gate, out of which the 
refuse of the city was cast forth to the 
everlasting fires of Gehenna, and in his 
name, Malchijah, is incorporated the su- 
preme and sacred name of Jah or Jehovah, 
while its significance is “kingly.” Oh, for 
such kingly souls, who, codperating with a 
holy God, are not afraid to deal with the 
“refuse,” and to whom Jehovah can con- 
sequently unfold the holiness of Himself! 
—Selected. 


_ Friday, 12th. Called to be saints. Rom, 
3.7: 

Saintliness used to consist in taking what 
Dr. John Watson calls “the solitary road” 
—the pathway to the cloister and the her- 
mitage. Now it consists in walking in the 
press of the common highway, with a hand 
outstretched to every brother who is weak 
or fallen by the way.. How much more 
Christlike is such an interpretation of 
Christianity !—Selected. 


Saturday, 13th. Are there not twelvé 
hours in the day? John xi. 9. 

The very fact of a Christian being here, 
and not in heaven, is a proof that some 
work awaits him—Waulliam Arnot. 


Sunday, 14th. There shall in no wise 
enter into it any thing that defileth. Rev. 
XH. 27. 

Do you not see how clearly necessary it 
is that we should be regenerate and made 
new creatures, because such hearts as ours 
cannot possibly enter into heaven? If the 
heart naturally be a great barrack of evil, 
a sort of Thebes, with a hundred gates 
from which black warriors of sin are con- 
tinually streaming, how can such an abom- 
ination as‘ that ever pass through the 
pearly gates and be where God is before the 
eternal throne? Oh, these hearts of ours, 
these depraved affections, must be slain; 
they must be crucified with Christ; they 
must be conquered, put down, stamped 
out; or how can we be where Jesus is? 
Who can do this but the eternal Spirit? 
He can put into you a new heart which will 
begin fighting with this old heart at once, till 
at last it will drive the old loves out; your 
affections will no more be set on self and 
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on evil things, but you will become as pure 
as God is pure, because God Himself has 
renewed you in the spirit of your mind. 
—C. H, Spurgeon. 

Monday, 15th. Be not... . anxious for 
the morrow. Matt. vi. 34, R. V. 


I have nothing to do with to-morrow, 
My Saviour will make that His care; 


Its grace and its strength I can’t borrow, © 


So why should I borrow its care? 
—D. W. Whittle. 


Tuesday, 16th. Our conversation is in 
heaven. Phil. 111. 20. 


Although a wheel turneth about on the 
ground, yet the greater part of it is always 
from the earth, and but little of it touch- 
eth the ground; so, although our body be 
on earth, yet the conversation of the soul, 
which is the greater part of us, must be in 
heaven.—Cawdray. 


Wednesday, 17th. They shall not be 
ashamed that wait for me. Isa. xlix. 23. 


These waiting seasons, trying though they 


are to. flesh and blood, are, nevertheless, 


precious ones for the soul. Ah, how much 
do we learn in them that will pass on with 
us into eternity, and draw from our lips 
there the loudest praises! Yes, it will be 
then seen that our waiting time here has 
been the most precious part of our heaven- 
How will the joy of that 
world of unbroken rest be enhanced by the 
trials and struggles of life’s pilgrimage, 
where.not one wave of sorrow shall ever 
break over the soul! Each shall look back 
and exclaim, “He hath done all things 
well !”—Frederick Whitfield. 


Thursday, 18th. Behold ....a chariot 
of fire, and horses of fire. 2 Kings wi. 11. 

It was in a chariot of fire Elijah was 
taken to heaven. Is it not in a similar 
chariot, in a figurative sense, God takes 
many of His people still? He brings them, 
as He did Elijah, to the brink of Jordan; 
keeps them for years hovering amid the 
rough, rugged glens and gorges of trial; 
seats them in a flaming equipage; reins in 
the fiery horses until; in the fire, they are 
refined and purified as gold, and fitted for 
their radiant crowns. .... It is the chariot 
of fire. As God’s loved ones enter it, He 
whispers in their ear, “Through much trib- 
ulation ye shall enter into the kingdom.” 
—John R. Macduff. 
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Friday, rg9th. A fountain... . for sin 
and for uncleanness. Zech. xiii. r. 


You that have faith in the “fountain,” 
frequent it. Beware of two errors which 
are very natural and very disastrous. Be- 
ware of thinking any sin too great for it; 
beware of thinking any sin too small. 
There is not a sin so little but it may be 
the germ of everlasting perdition; there is 
not a sin so enormous but a drop of aton- 
ing blood will dissolve it as utterly as if 
it were drowned in the depths of the sea. 
—James Hamilton. 


Saturday, 20th. If we suffer, we shall 
also reign with him. 2 Tim. ti. 12 


Shoulders for crosses and heads for 
crowns. A cross to bear and a crown to 
wear is the lot of the child of God. Seek- 
ing now to fit our shoulders to bear the 
cross, we shall some day find our brow 
fitted to wear the crown.—Selected. 


Sunday, 21st. The river of God.... 1s 
full of water. Ps. lxv. 9.. 


“The river of God is full of water.” 
That is the wonderful statement of the 
psalmist, but it does not seem to have 
taken good hold upon many of our -hearts. 
I have been looking at it, lately, and it 
seems to speak with new meaning. There 
is the suggestion of abundance, of full- 
ness, of overflowing power, such as one 
needs to realize now and then in the jour- 
ney. The rivers of earth run dry, change 
their channels, and sometimes disappear 
altogether. But “the river of God is full 
of water.” There are dry places in the 
earth; the grass dies, the landscape is dull 
and dead. But “the river of God is full 
of water.” My soul, thou canst always 
depend upon the Lord of the river; He 
never. suffers it to run dry. Is thy need 
great? His supply is yet greater. Have the 
streams round about thy dwelling grown 
low? Is the current slow? Move over to 
where the river of God flows—it is always 
“full of water.” And the leaves shall be 
green, and the fruit abundant. Why dost 
thou stay away from “the river of God”? 
—George Matheson. 


Monday, 22nd. Cast thy burden upon the 
TEORD ale saviaczes 

There’s not a burden that cannot be 
taken away by Jesus Christ, if we will come 
to Him. You know how they did when 
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He was on earth. Well, He is “the same, 
yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.” He 
is the unchangeable Christ, and He knows 
how to cure distress to-day as ever. If 
we will only come to Him with our bur- 
dens and troubles He will hear our cry. 
—D. L. Moody. 


Tuesday, 23rd. He made. darkness his 
secret place. Ps. xvii. 11. 


Challenge the darkness, whatso’er it be— 
Sorrow’s thick darkness, or strange mystery 
Of prayer or providence! Persist intent, 
And thou shalt find Love’s veiléd sacra- 
ment : : ; 
Some secret revelation, sweetness, light, 
Waits to waylay the wrestler of the night. 
In the thick darkness, at its very heart, 
Christ meets, transhgured, souls He calls 


apart. 
—Charles A, Fox. 


Wednesday, 24th. The Lorp . eee 
brought me up .... out of an horrible pit, 
out of the miry clay, and set my feet upon 
a rock, and established my goimgs. And 
he hath put a new song in my mouth, even 
praise unto our God: many shall see it, and 
ferr, and shall trust in the Lorp. Ps, <l. 


I-3. 

They shall not simply hear the song of 
praise: they shall see the whole trans- 
formed life that is cast into the song. And, 
seeing this, they, too, “shall trust in the 
Lorn.” For at last it-is the witness of a 
changed life that convinces men of the 
goodness and the power of God..... It 
is not the privilege of logical argument to 
convince the world; full proof of the 
Divine redemption comes from the song of 
the redeemed people—Ozora S. Davis. 


Thursday, 25th. To me to live is Christ. 
Phils te 21. 

Paul did not say, “To me to live is to 
be Christlike,’ nor, “To me to live is to 
have Christ’s help,” nor, “To me to live is 
to serve Christ.” No; he plunged through 
and beyond all that in the bold, glorious, 
mysterious claim, “To me to live is Christ.” 
.... The life of Jesus Christ may be our 
life, if we let Him—in absolute, uncondi- 
tional surrender of ourselves to Him—enter 


“in, occupy us, overwhelm us with Himself, 
* yea, fill us with Himself “unto all the ful- 


ness of God.”—Charles Gallaudet Trumbull. 


Friday, 26th. If ye keep my command- 
menis, ye shall abide in my love. John xv. 
10. 
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The secret of abiding is obedience. If 
we would abide, we must obey to the full 
measure of our light whatever God Him- 
self says. And in this faithfulness will be 
the guarantee of a life that will go from 
strength to strength, from glory to glory. 
—W. H. Griffith Thomas. 


Saturday, 27th. The Lord working with 
them. Mark xvi. 20. 

Be quiet and do your little duties. Do 
them for God, be they ever such little 
things, and then they will become great 
results. For in every godly worker has God 
a worker together with Him—Waulliam 
Mountford. 


Sunday, 28th. The Lamb 
thereof. Rev. *x1. 23. 


is the light 


In the perfect city to come, where there 
shall. be no sin, and where they only live 
whose names are written in the Lamb’s 
book of life, we are told that “the Lamb 
is the light thereof.’ There is no more 
illuminating sentence in the whole Sacred 
Book than that. It is the center of all. It 
is not Christ as the Lion Who gives the 
light, but Christ as the Lamb, the Son of 
God sacrificed. Men seek light by means 
of reason, and of right living, and of pa- 
tient research. But the only perfect light 
comes from Him Who is at the center of 
all—the atoning Christ. His Cross is the 
perfect light upon God and upon man, and 
all the mysteries of earth and heaven are 
understood in that light. To-day, in the 
sinful cities of earth, those who want light 
must look to the Lamb. He is the only 
light for men.—Selected. 


Record of Christian Work. 


Monday, 29th. Whosoever will, let him 
take the water of life freely. Rev. xxii. I7. 

God’s election of man never makes un- 
necessary man’s election of God. The sal- 
vation which He plans is a salvation de- 
pendent on man’s consent and codperation; 
no human being is ever saved against his 
will.—A. T. Pierson. 


Tuesday, goth. Thou hast given a ban- 
ner to them that fear thee, that it may be 
displayed because of the truth. Ps. |x. 4. 


Each individual of Christ’s army carries 
a banner .... and the inscription on it is 
“HOLINESS UNTO THE LORD.” We 
are to impress all who are in connection 
with us.... that we “live unto the Lord.” 

. Loyalty to our King is our one busi- 
ness. We are never to be without our ban- 
ner. It is never to be furled. We are to 
carry it where it elicits no admiration as 
well as where it is the supreme object of 
love. We must display it by our spirit and 
conduct, by being Christlike—Margaret 
Bottome. 


Wednesday, 31st. Guide our feet into the 
way of peace. Luke 1. 79. 


With eager heart and will on fire, 

I fought to win my great desire. 
“Peace shall be mine,” I said; but life 
Grew bitter in the endless strife. 


My soul was weary, and my pride 

Was wounded deep: to Heaven I cried, 
“God grant me peace, or I must die’; 
The dumb stars glittered no reply. 
Broken at last, I bowed my head, 
Forgetting all myself, and said, 
“Whatever comes, His will be done”; 
And in that moment peace was won. 


—Henry van Dyke. 


DEVOTIONAL STUDIES IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LESSONS. 


Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A., D. D- 


THE SEED IN THE FOUR KINDS OF SOIL. 
(July 14, Mark iv. 1-20.) 


July 8 Mark iv. 1-9. 
July 9. Mark iv. 10-20. 
July 10. Acts xvii. 1-9. 
July 11. Acts xvii. 10-15. 
Italy 12) Matt. var, 15-27% 
July 13. Heb. iv. 1-12. 
July 14. Gal. vi. 1-10. 


Dean Stanley tells us that these parables 
were suggested by the natural features of 
the spot from which they were spoken. 
He says that as he approached the lake 
of Gennesaret, he came upon a slight re- 
cess on the hillside close by the plain, 
where an undulating cornfield descended to 
the water’s edge. There was the trodden 
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path running through the midst of it, with 
no fence to prevent the seed from falling 
on either side of it or upon it, itself hard 
with the constant tramp of horse, mule, 
and human feet; there was the good rich 
soil which, when there is no interruption, 
produces one vast mass of corn; there was 
the rocky ground of the hillside, protrud- 
ing here and there; through the soil were 
large bushes of thorn springing up amid 
the waving wheat; while, hovering around 
were countless birds of all sorts, and yonder 
a fisher or two might be seen casting their 
nets into the blue waters of the lake. Per- 
haps at that very moment the sower was 
going forth to sow, while the ravenous 
birds were circling around his head. 

Words are like seeds. So numerous, so 
slight, so insignificant, so easily scattered, 
and yet productive of such immeasurable 
results—“some thirtyfold, some sixty and 
some an hundred.” One acorn may become 
the origin of a forest of mighty oaks, stand- 
ing for centuries to supply with material 
the industries of mankind. One seed car- 
ried in the plumage of a sea bird may be 
the means of fertilizing the whole surface 
of a coral island. One tiny germ,. asleep 
in a mummy case for centuries, may cover 
broad acres with harvests of the same 
kind as stored Egyptian granaries amid 
the years of famine. Similarly, words that 
have been lightly spoken and forgotten by 
the speaker have lived on for years in the 
hearts on which they fell, lifting them 
into the life of God or thrusting them 
down to hell. But if ordinary words are 
invested with such tremendous power, what 
must not be the case of God’s words! 
“The words that I speak unto you,” said 
our Lord, “they are spirit, and they are 
life.” 

But why is it, that, notwithstanding all 
the Bibles, tracts and sermons, which are 
constantly disseminating the Word of God, 
so many remain absolutely indifferent and 
careless? Ah, the cause is to be found, not 
in God, not in the sower, nor in the seed, 
but in the soil. 

Tue Waysipe HeEarers. Once the way- 
side was soft, rich loam, like the rest of the 
field, furrowed by the plow and covered at 
harvest by golden grain. But it has be- 
come as hard as rock, because of the many 
feet which have trampled it down. Are 
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there not many hearts like that? Once 
they were soft enough. You can remem- 
ber when your eyes would fill with tears, 
and a choking sensation would come into 
the throat, as some gentle voice, now 
hushed in death, pleaded with you to re- 
nounce sin and yield to Christ. You can 
remember the shame, even to agony, as you 
committed some act of passionate indulgence. 
You were once tender and thoughtful. But 
all this is over. The tear of contrition, the 
blush of shame, the sting of conscience are 
the memories of a long past. The seed 
now falls on the heart, and not into it. 
There is no sort of-contact except the 
mere touch of the husk with the hard 
surface. Before it can germinate, it is 
caught away by the fowls of the air, and 
the heart remains greenless and unfruitful. 

Some hearts are trodden hard by the 
heavy tread of unkindness; some by the 
unceasing tread of the years as they hasten 
on to God; and some by sin. There is a 
weird legend of the Goblin horseman—that 
wherever the horse’s hoof struck, the 
ground became blasted and grass grew on 
it no more. Wherever sin, unconfessed and 
unforgiven, smites the heart, it scorches it 
and makes it unfruitful forever. There 
was a time when Judas, who betrayed our 
Lord with a kiss, was a tender boy. He 
became the traitor by constantly yielding 
to little sins. The drip of water in a stalac- 
tite cave will transform a bird’s nest to 
rock. 

Satan’s great anxiety is lest we believe 
and be saved. He knows if God’s Word 
is allowed its full work, that we shall ac- 
cept it and be lifted into the spirit life. 
Therefore he sends forth flocks of flit- 
ting thoughts, like birds, that alight on the 
soul and catch away the Word. This is 
the peril that besets every congregation as 
it leaves a place of worship. The heat, the 
draught, the singing or the prayer, the tedi- 
ous length of the service, the size of the 
audience,—these are the birds which the 
great enemy of souls keeps caged, to let 
them fly in porch or vestibule. This is done 
‘Smmediately.” Within a few moments, at 
the close of class or sermon, every vestige 
of impression is gone. 

THE Stony Grounp Hearers. In some 
parts of the field, the underlying rocks are 
barely covered by soil. They readily ab- 
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sorb the sun’s rays and force, therefore, 
into premature growth, the seed that hap- 
pens to fall on the thin layer of soil above 
them. Their near proximity prevents the 
casting of roots, which alone could enable 
the slender shoot to preserve its vitality, 
and so, having quickly sprung up, it as 
quickly dies. How many such there are in 
every congregation! Under an earnest ap- 
peal, they are immediately and profoundly 
affected. They shed tears, they make vows, 
they throng the inquiry room. But there 
has been no deep subsoil work. Like Jo- 
nah’s gourd, they spring up in one night 
and perish in another. They have wept, 
as we might say, over the woes of fiction, 
but they have never mourned because their 
sins pierced the blessed Lord. While all 
is fair, like the nautilus they spread their 
sails and float on the calm sea, but as soon 
as storms of persecution arise, they draw in 
their sails and sink out of sight. 

THose Amonc THorns. There is nour- 
ishment in the soil for either wheat or 
thorns, but not for both. There is a brief 
struggle between the two, but the sturdy 
thorns choke off the frail, slender plant, 
and even if it survives there is nothing to 
reward the farmer. These are the thorns. 
(1) The cares of the world, which fall to 
the lot of the poor and struggling; (2) the 
deceitfulness of riches, which occupies the 
mind and strengthens the self-confidence of 
the well-to-do; (3) the pleasures of this 
life, which especially engross the young, 
who are tempted to flit from one good time 
to another as though life had no other 
significance. 

THe Goop Grounp. This represents those 
who are honest in purpose, sincere, simple, 
in earnest. They act up to the light they 
have. They diligently perform the next 
duty that calls to them. They subordinate 
material interests for those of the soul. 
When they have heard, they keep (Luke 
vill. 15). With patience they follow on to 
know and to do. There may not be imme- 
diate or rapid progress, but there is the 
willingness to be and do, which, in the 
sight of Christ, is the priceless condition of 
growth. 

GoLpEN Text: Receive with meekness 


the engrafted word, which is able to save 
your souls, Jas. 1. 21. . 


to night. 
- tiny seed; perhaps he forgets its very ex- 
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THE GROWTH OF THE KINGDOM, 
(July 21, Mark iv. 26-32; Matt. xiii. 33.) 


July 15. Mark iv. 26-32; Matt. xiii. 33. 
July 16. I Kings xix. 1-14. 

July 17. Micah iv. 1-8. 

July 18. Zech. iv. 1-10. 


Matt. xx. 1-16. 
Mark ix. 38-50. 

July 21. John xiii. 12-20. 

Growth is due to the incorporation, by 
a living organism, of lifeless materials, 
until they become vitalized and energetic 
like itself. But it is a process of such pro- 
found mystery that, though we may be 
aware of the facts, there is no satisfactory 
explanation of them. No one can account 
for this wonderful property, which is the 
exclusive prerogative of life. A man casts 
seed upon the earth; he goes his way. Day 
follows day in his busy life, night succeeds 
He does nothing more to that 


July 19. 
July 20. 


istence. But, presently, when he comes that 
way again, he finds that it has sprung up 
and grown. But “he knoweth not how.” 

All that we know is that a grain of wheat 
must fall into the earth and die before it 
can bring forth fruit (John xii. 24). Be- 
fore death perforates the outer covering of 
the seed, it lies amid the rich ingredients 
of the soil but is unable to appropriate or 
incorporate them; but when death has 
supervened, by the tiny tentacles of the 
rootlets it is able to draw up into its heart 
the infinitesimal properties of the soil and 
to transmute them into itself. Mother 
Earth only yields up her stores to the seed 
that has fallen into her bosom to die. It 
is when the soul is in despair of itself, 
and no longer puts trust in itself, but in the 
living God, that it is able to draw out of 
His fullness resources which eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart of man 
conceived. Then follow in regular and 
certain succession blade, ear, and full corn 
and harvest. 

Tue Mustarp SEED. This was the small- 
est seed known to the Jews, but each seed 
contained within itself a tiny loom. that 
could work raw material into its fabric, 
and .assimilate it to itself. What could 
more aptly typify the work of God in the 
world! Think of the beginnings of Chris- 
tianity!- When our Lord died and rose 
again and returned to His Father, what did 
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He leave behind Him but a handful of 
mustard seed! His followers were simple 
and unlearned men, belonging to an obscure 
portion of a distant province of the mighty 
Roman Empire. There was not a philoso- 
pher or statesman who would not have ridi- 
culed the suggestion that the movement 
which they represented would one day 
overthrow their mighty Empire. “Not many 
wise . . not many mighty, not many 
noble are called.” The dens and caves of 
the earth, the catacombs of Rome, the dun- 
geon and the stake have again and again 
held what appeared to be the remnants of 
the Christian Church. But, in spite of all, 
the Church has gone from less to’ more, 
until she has become the mighty tree which 
to-day overshadows the world with its 
‘branches, in which birds of every wing find 
shelter. 

Think of the experience of individual 
souls. 
- poor little grain of faith. But if you will 
only let that aspiration of your soul turn 
Godward and feed on His fullness, as set 
forth in His Word, it will draw into itself 
the unsearchable riches of Christ. The seed 
says, “I can never produce a tree.” And it 
cannot until it has begun to draw into itself 
the ingredients of the soil; but when once 
the aperture is opened, there is no limit to 
the output of the seed. The only limit is 
the content of the soil. Only when that is 
exhausted, will the growth from the seed 
cease. But if you strike your roots into 
God you can never exhaust Him. “All 
things are possible to him that believeth.” 

THE LerAvEN. Yeast is akin to east, 
geist, sprite, spirit, geyser. It means rising. 
In the case of leaven, the rising or fermen- 
tation of the flour is due to the rapid multi- 
plication of living organisms, from one 
two-thousandth to one seven-thousandth of 
an inch in diameter. 

The comparison is often used of evil 
(Mla Sant ©, Ws i Care, ve Os (Geil vee 
Evil suggestions, bad thoughts or pictures 
will ferment in the soul like leaven. Like 
poisonous germs they infect the blood. 
Like evil microbes, they render the whole 
organism anemic and sickly. But the com- 
parison is equally capable of being used in 
a good sense. Our soul may be compared 
to the sponge of dough which a woman has 
wrought into that condition by kneading. 


You, for instance, may have but a_ 
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Did the Lord in referring to three meas- 
ures of meal refer to man’s tripartite na- 
ture of spirit, soul and body (1 Thess. v. 
23, 24)? But, as the dough, however 
kneaded, requires the insertion of the fer- 
ment, so do we require that the Spirit of 
God should hide in our hearts the little 
germ of Divine life. Some of us are like 
flour without the leaven. Others have the 
leaven within them, but it is only just in- 
serted, and has not yet been able to work 
its way through every part of the system 
of our life. We have put some fatal bar- 
rier to the full operation of the life of 
God. We are tempted to live in water- 
tight compartments; to say, “Thus far and 
no farther”; to limit the extensiveness and 
intensiveness of the Divine possession. 

There are four particulars to be noticed 
in this comparison: 

1. The operation of the leaven is hidden. 


“The kingdom of heaven cometh not with 


observation.” “Your life is hid.’ This 
is the difference between John the Baptist 
and Jesus Christ. The former is from 
without inward, the Latter from within 
outward. You cannot tell the way of the 
Spirit of God in the human heart. 

2. It is mightier than the heavy dough. 
The seed in the crannied wall is mightier 
than those strongly compacted stones, and 
will’ presently disintegrate them. Our 
Lord died quiet, happy and contented, be- 
cause He knew that He had hidden in the 
hearts of men an irresistible ferment. Life 
is mightier than matter. Implant your ” 
leaven and leave it. 

3. The noiselessness of the operation. 
Our- Lord sdidtnot strives nor cry. ihe 
symbol of God’s presence is the still, small 
voice. The operation of Christianity in 
the early days was by the whisper of friend 
to friend, of soul to soul. The world of 
men had no conception of what was se- 
cretly working to the declaration of Con- 
stantine. 

4, Our Lord did not concern Himself 
with the forms that His doctrine might 
ultimately assume, It was enough for Him 
to insert the living principle, and to leave 
its ultimate development to the guidance of 
the Divine Spirit. 

GoLpEN Text: Thy kingdom come, Thy 
will be done in earth, as it is in heaven. 
Matt. vi. 10. 
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THE WHEAT AND THE TARES. 
(July 28, Matt xiii. 24-30, 36-43.) 

July 22. Matt. xiii. 24-30, 36-43. 

July 23. Gal. iii. 1-14. 

July 24. John viii. 31-44. 

Muly 25. ‘Galyiv. 1-10: 

July 26. John xv. 1-10. 

July 27. Matt. xxv. 41-46. 

July 28. Matt. xxv. 31-40. 

What a wonderful contrast there was 


between the Speaker and His speech! Ap- 
parently He was sprung from the ranks of 
the common people, untaught in the schools 
of culture, unambitious for earthly power. 
But He speaks here of the world as His 
field, of Himself as Sower, and as ulti- 
mately sending forth His angels, and pro- 
nouncing the supreme sentence of life and 
death. Altogether the contrast seemed 
supreme between the Teacher in the boat 
and His programme. Yet how absolutely 
it has been verified by history! 

Our Lorp’s ViEw oF THE Wortp. There 
are many metaphors for the world. It isa 
battlefield where contending armies are 
fighting for great issues. It is an observa- 
tory, from which we look out on the ways 
and works of the Creator. It is a school, 
in which we are being trained for the 
great life of eternity. But probably all 
these are included in, and are subordinate 
to, this conception of our Lord. It is His 
field. He laid it out in Creation. He has 
fenced it in by His protection. He has 
trodden its furrows. He has enriched it 
with His own precious blood. He has 
sown it all over with good seed. In the 
former parable, the seed is the word of 
God. Here it is the good men, “the sons 
of the kingdom,” which Christ in every 
age, and in every generation has sent forth 
into the world. They may not all have 
known Him as we know Him. In many 
cases they have had but the dimmest pre- 
vision of His Advent. But they are prob- 
ably included in those wonderful words 
spoken of the centurion, when the Master 
said, alluding to such as he was, “I say 
unto you many shall come,” etc. (Matt. viii. 
11, 12). This is not the devil’s world. He 
has usurped authority over it for a short 
time, but it is not his. It was created by 
Christ, redeemed by His precious blood, 
and one day will be the brightest jewel in 
His Crown. ; : 
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THe Two Kinps or Men. The wheat 
stands for those who have struck down 
their roots in repentance, humility, and 
poverty of spirit, the meek and merciful, 
the forgiven and forgiving, those who, by 
patient continuance in well-doing, seek for 
glory, honor, and immortality. They would 
be the first to disclaim goodness, and would 
smite on their breasts crying, “God be 
merciful to us, sinners.” But they are the 
product of the Divine Spirit, having been 
“born again, not of corruptible seed, but 
of incorruptible, by the word of God, 
which liveth and abideth.” Of God’s own 
will He brought them forth by “the word 
of truth, that [they] should be a kind of 
firstfruits of his creatures” (1 Pet. i. 23; 
Jas. i. 18). There is one characteristic of 
these people, that they say No to the flesh 
and Yes to the Spirit, that they fight con- 
stantly against the gratification of passion 
and have one ambition, te know God, to be 
loved by Him, and to attain at last to His 
perfect vision. 

The tares, or darnel, sown by the great 
enemy, is a noxious weed. By this are rep- 
resented those who are sons of the Evil 
One, and the enemy that sowed them is the 
devil. Secretly, “while men sleep,” the evil 
is inoculated into the blood of our chil- 
dren or our neighbors. We say that we 
cannot understand how or whence they have 
got hold of their bad ways. We protest 
that it cannot be accounted for by the laws 
of heredity or environment. But how cer- 
tain the result is! The enemy goes his 
way, as though perfectly satished that he 
has done his work, and need trouble about 
it no further. It is terrible to think of his 
ubiquity. There is no spot on earth immune 
from his presence or evil plottings. He 
visits palace and cottage. He goes about 
seeking whom he may infect with the poison 
of wickedness (cf. Job i. 7). 

Tue ULTIMATE SEVERANCE BETWEEN THE 
Two. At first there is but little difference 
between the wheat and tares. As we regard 
men and women in home life, in society, in 
business, taking the average, there is a con- 
siderable amount of similarity. You hear 
men say: “I seé no reason why I should be 
religious; I am just “as good as those who 
profess to be.” Yes, there is little to choose 
between the appearance of the two plants 
in the early stages of their growth; but 
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there is a radical difference, deep in the 
heart of each; it is a difference of nature, 
which tends to develop and reveal itself 
more certainly and distinctively, day by day. 

It would have been a mistake, therefore, 
to allow the servants to gather up the tares 
at the first discovery of their presence, for 
in attempting to do this they would have 
gathered up the wheat also. To let them 
grow together till the harvest was the only 
possible method of discriminating and deal- 
ing effectively with the situation. In all 
bad people there are some good traits, and 
in all good people there are some bad 
traits. No one is all bad, or all good. But 
in each there is a determining presence, the 
self-spirit or the Divine spirit, and this is 
destined ultimately to dominate and rule 
the life. When the angels are finally sent 
forth they will have no ‘difficulty in dis- 
criminating between the evil and the good. 
Not one tare shall be left among the wheat, 
and not one blade of wheat, however poor 
and humble, shall be torn up with the 
tares. God cannot be mocked. He will not 
allow one to perish whom He has sealed 
with His own Divine seal. “They shall be 
_ mine,” He says, “in the day when I make 
up my jewels.” Mind what you are ahout, 
you that cause stumbling (cf. ver. 41, R. 
V.), for you will be hereafter classed among 
“them that do iniquity.” We must see to 
it that neither by our example, or self- 
indulgence, or inconsistency, do we place a 
stumbling-block or occasion to fall in our 
brother’s path (1 Cor. x. 32). 

Tue Fare or THE TARES. They are gath- 
ered out first. They are also bound up in 
bundles. This suggests that the wicked 
and unbelieving shall go to their own place, 
and find their own companions, and be as- 
sociated with those who have lived on the 
same evil plane. Here their life is made 
pleasanter than they realize by their asso- 
ciation with good people, but on the other 
side, Lazarus may not cross the great. gulf 
which is fixed. The husband will not be 
helped by the presence of his praying and 
loving wife; the son will not enjoy the 
patient forbearance of mother and sister. 

The fire probably refers to the necessity 
of destroying waste products for which 
there'is no use. We are familiar with the 
scent of the burning of leaves and twigs 
in many gardens, at the end of the sum- 
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mer. So will it be at the end. Waste 
materials will be cast on the scrap heap. 
Ah! what disappointment will be felt, and 
shown in the weeping of the softer and the 
gnashing of teeth on the part of harder 
and prouder natures! But the righteous 
shall be as when at dawn the clouds, that 
have veiled the sunrise, part, and allow the 
effulgence of the Orb of Day to reveal it- 
self (Col. iii. 4). 

GoLpEN TEXT: Gather ye together first 
the tares, and bind them in bundles to 


burn them: but gather the wheat into my 
barn. Matt. x11. 30. 


THE WORTH OF THE KINGDOM. 


(August 4, Matt. xiii. 44-53.) 


July 29. Matt. xiii. 44-53. 

July 30. Matt. vi. 25-34. 

July 31. Luke xii. 13-20. 

‘Aug. 1. Gen. xxv. 27-34. 

Aug. 2. Luke xiv. 16-24. 

Aug. 3. Heb. v. 1-10. 

Aug, 4. Phil. iti. 1-12. 

THE TREASURE. In the East, where 


banks are few and not always trustworthy, 
or when rumors of war are abroad, a man 
will bury his treasure in the earth, keep- 
ing certain signs well in memory which 
will enable him to locate and disinter it 
when he requires it again. But, in the 
meanwhile, he may be suddenly cut off by 
pestilence, by invasion, or by the hand of 
the assassin, and his treasure will lie in the 
ground unclaimed. The secret of it will be 
lost. Another will rent the field, having 
no knowledge of what it contains. The 
new farmer is quite satisfied with his con- 
dition. Yonder are his home, his wife, and 
children. His highest ambition is to live 
from hand to mouth, as frugally and sim- 
ply as possible. One morning he goes 
forth as usual, expecting nothing out of 
the ordinary, or .perhaps weighted with 
some anxiety about the coming rent day. 
He is driving the plow as usual over the 
field, when suddenly the metal rings 
against a box or case. He stops his oxen, 
hastens to the spot, forces his hand down 
through the mold, and realizes that he has 
lighted on a piece of good fortune that 
may lift him and his to wealth. He dares 
not tell another living soul, until he has 
secured the field as his own, though the 
cost takes all he possesses. Does he count 
it irksome to sell all that he has to obtain 
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it? There is no thought of sacrifice. With 
joy he parts with everything to buy that 
field; and it must be remembered that, in 
the East, the law of treasure-trove per- 
mits the finder to remain the owner; and 
therefore there would be no wrong done 
in buying the field without disclosing the 
secret that made it invaluable. 

There are several instances of Christ be- 
ing found of them that sought Him not. 
The woman of Sychar, who came on Him 
sitting at the well. Nathanael, to whom his 
friend brought the good news of the Mes- 
siah. But especially Paul, who never ex- 
pected, when he left Jerusalem to bring 
the Damascus believers to the Sanhedrin, 
that, on his journey he would discover 
the key to his life. But speaking of that 
discovery, he said afterwards that, though 
he had suffered the loss of all things for 
the Saviour’s sake, he counted them but 
refuse, if only he might “know him, and the 
power of his resurrection, and the fellow- 
ship of his sufferings.” Here was the joy 
of a sudden discovery! The rapture of 
surprise ! 

THE Prart. The treasure was found 
without search, but here we are introduced 
to a man who definitely set out on a great 
quest. He had repeatedly turned over the 
contents of the trays in which the pearl 
merchants had deposited their precious 
wares. He had traveled to many markets, 
had eagerly inquired of hundreds of trad- 
ers. He was sure that there must be a 
pearl greater and more perfect than any 
he had yet handled or seen, and so he was 
always pursuing his quest, but was never 
satisfied. He had purchased here and there, 
but had never gone to a price which really 
taxed his resources. One day, however, he 
came on the pearl which was larger, finer, 
more lustrous, more perfectly shaped than 
any he had encountered, and, forthwith, 
the emotion of an overmastering joy 
spread through his heart and made the sur- 
render of every other pearl in his possession 
easy. Such joy is experienced when a lover 
of pictures suddenly discovers a _ rare 
masterpiece or artist-proof in some common 
picture shop; or when a book lover dis- 
covers a first edition of some old and valu- 
able book. There are many who say, “Who 
will show us any good?” They are seek- 
ing peace, stability, the consciousness of 
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being right for time and eternity, the 
secret of a happy and good conscience. But 
in how many cases they seek in vain! They 
are like children hunting a butterfly. When 
they are just, as they suppose, on the point 
of reaching it, it eludes them and is gone. 
The Book of Ecclesiastes is a case in point. 
Here was a man in search of the highest 
good, who finished his quest by the long 
drawn out sigh of weary discontent, “Van- 
ity of vanities; all is vanity.” But what 
can be found nowhere else is found in 
Christ. He is the “pearl of great price”. 
to find Whom is to find the counterpart of 
the soul, the full satisfaction of all its 
cravings. A man is well profited, though 
he sell the world to gain Christ and be 
found in Him (Phil. iii.). 

THE DrAwnet. The sea is the world. 
The net, almost or altogether invisible to 
those whom it surrounds, is that unseen and 
irresistible necessity which is stretched 
around each new generation, and draws all 
men, women, and children gradually, se- 
cretly, inevitably, toward the confines of 
this world and toward that’ other, which 
seems so far, but is so near. There is an 
inexorable and all-embracing movement, 
which comprehends us all and presses us 
forward, whether we will or not. Look for 
a moment at the fish. At first, while the 
net is yet wide, they leap in freedom. They 
frisk and flash and dart to and fro, but 
they cannot go back. They discover that 
they can move in only one direction; and 
when they attempt to escape or resist they 
feel the pressure of those unyielding 
meshes coming steadily onward through the 
water, and compelling them ever nearer the 
shore. Is it not so with us all? We can- 
not go back; we cannot be again where we 
were yesterday; every hour makes the space 
between us and eternity less. The soldier 
can fall out of the march of his regiment, 
as it keeps step to the band, but the soul, 
embraced in the net’ of Providence, has no 
alternative other than to advance. But let 
us look forward without alarm. Angels 
await us on that shore. There will be a 
wider liberty there for the exercise of every 
faculty. We shall live, we shall know, 
we shall love, we shall be surrounded by 
our beloved, we shall expand in the rare 
sunshine of Paradise, we shall follow the 
Lamb whithersoever He goeth. 


Illustrative Hints and Helps. 


Tue Two Crasses. What a medley is 
drawn to shore in the seine net! Seaweed, 
starfish, the sea flower and the sea pirate, 
fish that would be unwholesome and un- 
palatable, alongside of fresh and whole- 
some fish that lie gasping and floundering 
in the net. The good and the bad, the 
wholesome and the refuse, the serviceable 
and the unserviceable. That is the test! 
What is of use! Just as with the contents 
of the drawnet, which are neither palatable 
nor wholesome and must be cast away, so, 
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at the end of the present Age, there will be 
many who, in spite of their protestations 
and professions, will be utterly useless for 
the fulfilment of God’s purpose, and will 
be cast away as rubbish. Nothing can save 


us from that fate, but the work of God’s 


Spirit 
hearts. 


regenerating and renewing our 


GoLpEN Text: Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God, and his righteousness; and all these 
things ‘shall be added unto you. Matt. vi. 
33. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HINTS AND HELPS. 
Ida Q. Moulton. 


2 Kings ix. 30-35; Ps. xlv. 7-15. 


A boy' with painted face and blanket 
thrown over his shoulders, whooped, “Now 
I am an Indian and I will scalp you all.” 
But he scalped no one, for paint and blan- 
ket do not make an Indian. It takes the 
Indian nature and the Indian life. So also 
does it take a Christ within to make an 
attractive Christian without. With- Him 
within, the question of how much thought 
should be given to one’s personal appear- 
ance is settled at once and for all time. 


ok * * * * 


When a merchant has diamonds to sell, 
he does not shut them up in a drawer or 
display them in a rough box. Nor does he 
say, “Nothing can add to the value of a 
diamond, so I will not condescend to any 
tricks to catch admiration and draw cus- 
tom.” But, instead, he puts his jewels upon 
beds of satin in cases of velvet, using every 
art to display their beauty. Is not the “pearl 
of great price” worthy of the finest set- 
ting that can be given it? ; 

* 408 ae * * 


A sweet-faced woman who was nearing 
her eightieth birthday was asked how she 
had kept her youthful attractiveness to 
such an advanced age. She replied: “I 
know how to forget disagreeable things; 
I have cultivated the art of saying pleasant 
things; I have not expected too much of 
my friends; I have kept my nerves well 
in hand and not allowed them to bore 
other people; I have tried to find any work 
that came to hand congenial; and, above all, 


I have studied the approval of God.” To 
study God’s approval, in dress, manner, 
looks and conversation is the duty of every 
Christian. 

* * * * * 


One business man criticised another for 
wearing a flower in his buttonhole, as not 
being businesslike. The other replied: 
“My business in the world is to glorify 
God, and I can do it by appreciating the 
beauty He has put into a flower. I buy 
a flower and wear it. You buy a weed. and 
smoke it. Which is the more businesslike?” 


Proverbs iv. 1-9. 


It is said that when Cesar landed on the 
beach of Britain he stumbled and fell. 
Instantly grasping a handful of sand he 
held it aloft as a signal of triumph, hiding 
forever from his followers the ill-omen of 
his fall. Common sense may stumble be- 
fore the inevitable but it makes use f it. 


* * * * * 


The story is told of an army chaplain on 
a transport whose officers played cards on 
Sunday from morn till night. One Sunday, 
just as the game had begun, the chaplain 
entered the cabin with a large bundle of 
papers, and good-naturedly said, “Gentle- 
men, tracts are trumps to-day, and it is my 
deal.” “All right, Chaplain,” was the re- 
sponse, “give us a hand.” The papers were 
distributed and no cards were played that 
day. Christian common sense is the art of 
applying our religion in a manner favorable 
to Christ’s kingdom. 
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Abraham Lincoln, on being asked the 
secret of his extraordinary common sense 
way of putting things before the public, 
said: “I remember when, as a child, I used 
to get irritated when anybody talked to me 
in a way I could not understand. I do not 
think I ever got angry at anything else. 
But that always disturbed my temper. So 
it became a passion with me to put all I 
have to say into language that cannot be 
misunderstood.” 


* * * * * 


It is said that the palm is among the 
hardest and least yielding of woods, yet, 
rather than be deprived of the rays of the 
sun in the dense forests of South Amer- 
ica, the palm is said to turn into a creeper 
and climb the nearest trunk, to the light. 
Some people, possessed of strong common 
sense, though ignorant of book lore, have 
acted upon the principle of the palm and 
climbed to the light. Walpole did, and 
held the scepter over England for a quarter 
of a century. 


Acts ii. 1-21. 


“T am glad I live now,” said a black 
lad of the Southland, “because there is so 
much to do and I want to help do it for my 
race.” This lad refused a position where 
he could earn good wages and took another 
for less, in order to be able to meet a bet- 
ter educated set of people and get a little 
time for study. “I need to learn by ear,” 
he said, “for I find myself using the same 
language and words as do those with whom 
I talk.” Nine million black people on Amer- 
ican soil, one generation from slavery, are 
still slaves to ignorance, superstition and 
inefficiency. 

* * * * * 


Forty years ago a home mission board de- 
cided to give aid in a little town in Oregon. 
The board gave $400 the first year, $300 the 
second year,.and $200 in each of the two 
succeeding years. In five years that one 
church, to establish which the board had 
spent $1100, gave back to the cause of 
home missions the sum of $45,000, besides 
raising for other purposes $250,000, and 
giving another quarter of a million to equip 
a splendid academy. , 

Such is one financial result of a home 
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mission church. God alone can compute 
its moral and religious results. 
Sk * * * xk 


Geronimo, chief of the Chiricahuas, 
whose capture—after he had destroyed hun- 
dreds of lives and vast amounts of prop- 
erty, cost the government many thousand 
dollars—was once a pupil in an Indian 
school, which was closed, however, because 
the agent thought it wasn’t profitable for 
the government to keep it up. Let us bear 
in mind that schools and churches are the 
greatest decisive factors in lessening the 
expense of the government in its care of 
the Indian. 

* * * * x 


Mormonism has more than doubled itself 
in the last fifteen years by its assiduously 
deceptive work and its natural birth in- 
crease. For years it has spent one million 
dollars a year and sent out one man to 
every one hundred and fifty of its whole 
population on a mission of spreading the 
reign of Mormonism. “The man who talks 
of the peril and the power of Mormonism 
is neither a bigot nor an alarmist, but a 
man with a word that Christian America 
does well to heed.” 


* * * * * 


Amos R. Wells suggests that the mission- 
ary progress of North America is seen in 
the rapid development of Canada, the 
awakening of political and commercial in- 
tegrity, the rapid progress of temperance, 
the vast amount of money put into religious 
and philanthropic movements, the growing 
spirit of evangelism, the wonderful oppor- 
tunities presented to America in the emigra- 
tion problem, and the spirit of union among 
denominations that is entering national 
questions of religion and ethics. 


TAC orsixel 92272 


“IT cannot speak for temperance more 
effectually,” said Booker Washington, “than 
to quote old Uncle Calhoun Webster. He 
said, ‘When I sees a man a-goin’ home wid 
a gallon o’ whiskey an’ a half pound o’ 
meat, dat’s temperance lecture enough for 
me,—an’ I sees it ebery day. An’ I knows 
dat eberyt’ing in dat man’s house am on de 
same scale—a gallon o’ misery to ebery 
half pound o’ comfort.’ ” 


Bible 


Nansen, while at a dinner of medical 
men and scientists held at Munich, was 
asked, “Did you take any alcohol with you 
when you left the Fram to make your he- 
roic expedition by sledges?”? “No,” he 
replied, “if I had done so, I should never 
have returned.” 


kK * * 2K * 


A young rector was urging a girl of 
twelve to perform some self-sacrificing act 
during Lent. “Oh,” she said, “do not 
preach self-denial to me when you have 
a mouth full of nasty tobacco.” The 
preacher, stung by her words, removed the 
quid from his mouth, which was never 
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again defiled with tobacco “lest that by any 
means, when I have preached to others, I 
myself should be a castaway.” 


*K * * * * 


The Scotch once built a strong bridge 
with a large, clumsy middle bolt which 
could not be wholly concealed from view. 
A Frenchman copied the plan and built a 
similar bridge across the Seine, only omit- 
ting the middle bolt as unnecessary and 
unsightly; as a result, the bridge collapsed 
on the first day of the opening. There is 
no endowment of body or mind that does 
not need the middle bolt of “temperance in 
all things.” 


DAILY DEVOTIONS. 


Charles Gallaudet Trumbull. 


JOLY, 1912. 


Monday, Ist. Romans xii. 9. 

Let love be without hypocrisy. 

In other words, let me love without hold- 
ing anything back—unstintedly, whole-heart- 
edly, completely, without limit, to the utter- 
most. The late Professor Howard Osgood 
called attention to the evidently subtle and 
unrealized significance of the word “hypo- 
crite’ as used in the New Testament: not 
only may it refer to gross and intentional 
double dealing and double life, but it is 
also used of an attitude which may creep 
unconsciously into the life of a devoted 
disciple of Christ. The “hypocrite” was, 
literally, one who spoke from under a 
mask, the professional actor. He kept back 
something of himself, of his personality. 
And is not that just the way we often love 
those whom we intend to love most dearly, 
as well as others? We love with reserva- 
tions. We are criticising something in them 
even as we try to love them. 

Let us fling all that narrow, limited, re- 
served, critical, cumbered sort of love away, 
and love with an utter abandonment. Then 
shall we take no account of evil, but bear 


and believe all things. Then shall “the 
love of Christ, which passeth knowledge” 
be able to flood our being and others 
through us. It is simply a matter of fling- 
ing open the gates of our being utterly to 
Him. Only Christ, our Life, can love with- 
out hypocrisy. We, in Him, can do this. 


Tuesday, 2nd. Romans xii. 9. 


Abhor that which is evil; cleave to that 
which is good. 

But to do that is a miracle. Many times 
a day Satan brings me the evil in a form 
that is attractive, not abhorrent, and any 
slightest turning of mine towards it is to 
fail to “cleave to that which is good.” To 
“cleave to that which is good” is to hold it 
to me in unbroken union. How can I do 
that steadily, incessantly, triumphantly? Yet 
it is just that miracle which Christ offers 
me, in Himself. Not in His help, but in 
Himself. Christ alone of all who ever lived 
as man has abhorred all evil and clung to 
all good. I am so hopelessly cut off from 
ever doing this that not even Christ can 
enable me to do it by merely helping me; 
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but He Himself can do it for me, and with 
me, when I let Him, forever and completely, 
replace me, dead,—with Himself, living. 
To have Christ constitute Himself my Life 
and my Self is better than to have only 
Christ’s help. A vine cannot help a half 
dead branch, lying near it on the ground, 
to bear fruit. But graft that branch into 
the vine, so that they become literally and 
organically one and the vine’s life flows 
unhindered through the. branch, and then 
will the vine bear fruit through that branch; 
but apart from the vine, the branch can do 
nothing. 

Christ Jesus, Who abhorrest all evil, and 
Who art all good, take me now, lovingly 
slay me, replace me with Thyself, and thus 
lead me completely and forever in triumph, 
the triumph of the Son of God, Thy tri- 
umph, but mine in Thee! 


Wednesday, 3rd. Romans xii. 10. 


In love of the brethren be tenderly affec- 
tioned one to another. 


“The brethren” are our fellow disciples 
of Jesus Christ. And it is easier, is it not, 
to criticise them for their shortcomings 
than those who are not Christians at all? 
When we see one who has been given much 
of spiritual truth and with whom we have 
had precious fellowship in Christ, failing 
at some point in which we think failure is 
particularly unnecessary and _ disastrous, 


have we not sometimes let a spirit of resent- 


ment and harsh, indignant criticism well 
up within us? Even though we may not 
have given expression to it in words, is 
that spirit love and tender affection? We 
not only wound Christ when we do this, but 
we choke His life within us and prevent 
the outflow of His blessing through us. 
We cannot see clearly when we are thus 
blinded by our sin, and so cannot be used 
of Him to help the one who is failing. It 
is a subtle and deadly sin; and it need not 
and must not be. Christ can deliver us, as 
we confess our sin and yield wholly to His 
mastery. It is a blessed thing to love the 
brethren, being tenderly affectioned. 

Christ Jesus, pour out, through me, upon 
all the brethren, triumphantly and inces- 
santly, Thy love in all its breadth and length 
and height and depth, that they may even 
in me, by the miracle of Thy patient grace, 
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“know the love of Christ, which passeth 
knowledge” ! 


Thursday, 4th. Romans xii. 10. 


In honor preferring one another. 


It is not difficult to prefer one another, 
in some things, and so the temptation comes 
to one who has entered at all into the 
Christ life to feel that he does not espe- 
cially need this injunction because he is 
fulfilling it. But have we really let it, be- 
come the habitual and dominant attitude 
of our life? In matters of spiritual service, 
are we always ready and eager to have 
some one else given the opportunity of 
service which might have seemed pecu- 
liarly and properly ours, with its attendant 
honor and reward? As we work with 
those whom we count distinctly beneath us 
in the personal appropriation of Christ’s 
richest truths, do we, constantly and instinc- 
tively, in honor prefer them? Do we rec- 
ognize invariably that we are distinctly be- 
neath them in matters of which we can learn 
from them? Do we, in other words, put 


everyone else ahead of ourselves in honor, 


always, all the time, as our habit of life? 
There would be a humility, a death of self, 
that Christ could indeed use to His honor. 
Christ’s honor is advanced every time I 
prefer another in honor; while His honor 
is dimmed every time I fail so to do. 


Friday, 5th. Romans xii. 11. 
In diligence not slothful. 


The time wasted by us is enough to have 
changed our lives from the halfway affairs 
that they have been, into glorious triumphs 
of service for God and man. Just suppose 
that, for the last year, we had not wasted 
one minute! What would the harvest have 
been? Even though I work hard and effec- 
tively nine-tenths of my time, think of the 
priceless value of the one-tenth thrown 
away! The temptation to waste time, to 
be slothful, comes when the pressure is 
off. Almost anyone can be diligent under 
pressure. But we really redeem the time 
(Gr., buy up the opportunity), and use it 
for its full value when we utilize those odd 
minutes or half hours in which the pressure 
is off and we can do as we please. 
time most of us waste, with what a tragedy 
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of loss to the Kingdom! Not that we 
should never rest or relax; when it is a 
duty to-do that, it is not wasting time. 
But let us not relax until it is our plain 
duty to do so. 

God is never slothful; always diligent. 
“My father worketh even until now, and I 
work.” So if God, in Christ, is allowed to 
become my whole Life, the problem is 
solved. Christ, my Life, will then cease- 
lessly use my every instant of time with 
an omnipotent diligence that shall make 
my every moment a miracle of glory- 
achievement for Him and by Him. How 
life in Christ thrills with ceaseless oppor- 
tunity ! 


Saturday, 6th. Romans xii. 11. 


Fervent in spirit; serving the Lord. 

To work in the keen consciousness of the 
actual presence of Christ will make us 
“fervent in spirit.” The employee usually 
“tones up” his whole attitude, bearing and 
activity when the head of the concern is 
watching; but that change to briskness may 
be but a superficial and unworthy thing. With 
us, the bond-service of Christ is to be the 
great dominant passion of our life. We 
cannot abide in Christ without being “fer- 
vent in spirit”: gleaming, glowing, and 
radiant with the presence and power and 
passion of our Lord, Who Himself is our 
Life. May I never dishonor Him again 
by dullness of spirit, indifference, lethargy 
or lukewarmness! Nor shall I, if I just 
continue steadily and incessantly to draw 
upon Him as my whole Life and Being, 
and to obey on the instant, with the swift- 
ness of God, His every whispered wish. 


Only Christ can hold me to this, but He’ 


can and He will. 


Sunday, 7th. Romans xii. 12. 

Rejoicing in hope; patient in tribulation. 

No one really knows the meaning of hope 
until he has entered into the life cf Christ, 
and received Christ as his Life. Then hope 
becomes one of his glorious life-treasures. 
It is not, in any sense, an uncertain expec- 
tancy; it is really knowledge—a quiet, un- 
shaken knowledge that the future is to be 
infinitely blessed. Hope has to do with the 
future; it looks forward: “Hope that is seen, 
is not hope: for what a man seeth, why 
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doth he yet hope for! But if we hope for 
that we see not, then do we with patience 
wait for it” (viii. 24, 25). But hope has to 
do with this life, as well as with the life 
beyond. My best hope for the present life, 
for example, so far as my needs are con- 

cerned, is that Christ is going to hold me 
to-day and steadily through life, in the law 
of the Spirit of life in Himself, thus holding 
me in sustained, unbroken freedom from 
the law of sin and of death (viii. 2) ; my best 
hope for those dear ones for whom I have 
a stewardship, is that Christ, in answer to 
my prayers, will lead them out into the 
same miraculous life and liberty in Him- 
self; my best hope for the world is that He 
will some day win this whole world into 
the same life—Himself. 

And so of many other hopes concerning 
present world needs. And all these hopes 
are assurances as completely realized now 
as if I saw them realized, because they are 
guaranteed, pledged, covenanted to me in 
Christ Jesus, by the Word of God. Is it 
any wonder that I rejoice in my hope? 
But what of my hope for the life beyond, 
if the present world hopes are so glorious? 
If “to live is Christ,” what of the gain to 
which death releases me? And that hope is 
definite knowledge, so far as its certainty 
is concerned. Oh, the wonders of God’s 
love in Christ Jesus our Lord and our Life! 
With this hope as our own, and all its 
heaven-radiant joy, for here and hereafter, 
how gladly and easily (for His yoke is 
easy) shall we be patient in tribulation! 


Monday, 8th. Romans xii. 12. 

Continuing stedfastly in prayer. 

Prayer is intercourse with God. The 
life that has died to self and been replaced 
or filled by Christ and also continues in 
that state, lives in unbroken intercourse 
with God. As we draw upon Christ—much 
of the time consciously, some of the time 
unconsciously—to sustain our entire life 
and being, and as we look to Him to per- 
form every action of our life and to meet 
all the needs of the world, we are “con- 
tinuing stedfastly in prayer.” That prayer- 
without-ceasing may be said to consist in 
the attitude suggested by the words: “Christ 
Jesus, Thou art my Life; Christ Jesus, do 
this thing.’ He is and He sustains all 
that we are; He does all that we do and 
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all that we ask to have done. As we live 
in the consciousness of this, we pray stead- 
fastly. 

It has been said that Spurgeon was once 
asked how often he consciously and defi- 
nitely prayed, with the answer that he did 
not think more than twenty minutes of his 
waking hours ever passed without con- 
scious prayer on his part. Anyone of whom 
that is true—as it may be of us all—is 
probably living in steadfast prayer during 
the twenty minutes or less when he may 
not be in conscious prayer. But let us 
remember that we cannot come into the 
life of ceaseless unconscious or subcon- 
scious prayer except’ as we take much 
time every day for deliberate, definite, and 
conscious prayer. 


Tuesday, 9th. Romans xii. 13. 


Communicating to the necessities of the 
saints. 

The needs of our fellow members of the 
body of Jesus Christ ought to weigh heavily 
upon us. Do they? Not merely in the 
matter of their temporal needs, so that we 
should gladly give freely of money and 
material provision, but also their spiritual 
needs. Are we praying every day in ear- 
nest, fervent, meaningful intercession for 
all the saints; for the body of Christ in 
China, in Japan, in Korea, India, Arabia, 
South America, and all the non-Christian 
lands? Are we praying fervently for the 
saints at the “home base”’—all the Church 
in Christian lands? Have we frankly and 
humbly recognized our personal responsi- 
bility for the spiritual life of our own local 
church, confessing unto God that we, and 
we alone, are responsible for the fact that 
our church is not living in a floodtide of 
revival life to-day,—if indeed it is not,— 
and asking Him to bring the church into 
revival as its normal and permanent life, 
at any cost to ourselves? Have we broken 
up the fallow ground of our own hearts 
before Him, in personal confession of our 
sins to Him and to fellow members of our 
church, as the Spirit of God may direct, 
in order that He may cleanse and deliver 
us utterly, and have unhindered access 
through us and our prayers into the lives 
of the others? Are we ready to do all this, 
in utter self-death? Are we “communicat- 
ing to the necessities of the saints’? Oh, 
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how richly God will bless them and us 
when we do!* 


Wednesday, 10th. Romans xii. 13. 

Given to hospitality. 

To be always hospitable is to make a 
guest of everyone. Hospitality is “the 
spirit, practice, or act of receiving or enter- 
taining strangers and guests without re- 
ward and with kindness and consideration.” 
The word is from hospes, guest. A guest 
is entertained without payment or reward. 
The Greek of “given to” means “pursuing.” 
So we are not merely to accept when they 
come to us, but we are to hunt for, go after, 
pursue opportunities for being hospitable, 
for caring for others’ needs with kindness 
and consideration, and without return or 
reward. What a life of ministry this opens 
up to us! Why, it is Christ’s own life that 
is described in these three words and that 
is laid upon us as our life. And we are 
to be thus hospitable, not only with our 
homes, opening them freely and eagerly to 
others, even going after others to bring 
them in and entertain them—but also with 
our lives. Do we pursue hospitality in the 
case of every interruption that comes to 
us? Do we gladly recognize every human 
being who comes into our life in any way, 
even at seemingly the most inopportune 
times, as a guest, to be cared for with con- 
sideration and gladness, and without re- 
ward? Not that it is always our duty to 


.give up what God has laid upon us to do 


and take up whatever any interruption of- 
fers us to do. But the one who interrupts 
is always to be received as a guest, and so 
lovingly treated that he will go away glad 
that he came. That is quite beyond us; 
but it is not beyond Christ. Only Christ 
in me can hold me to the life.of an un- 
broken pursuing of hospitality. 


Thursday, 11th. Romans xii. 14. 


Bless them that persecute you; bless, and 
curse not. 


When we are dead to self, self having 
been crucified with Christ, and only Christ 


* TIlave you not already done so, we hope you 
will secure the five-cent booklet entitled, “A Spir- 
itual Awakening,” containing extracts from the 
life and revival lectures of Charles G. Finney. 
This booklet has been the occasion of notable 
revivals in the foreign field and at home. It is 
published by the Association Press, 124 East 28th 
Street, New York’ City. 
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living in us, it is easy to bless them that 
persecute us. Literally easy—for Christ 
does it for us. His yoke is easy. And 
His love so floods our being that only love 
pours out from us towards the one who is 
wronging us. To “bless,” here, in the Greek, 
is to “speak well of.” It is the same word 
as eulogize. We are actually to talk lov- 
ingly, and about the best side of those who 
are persecuting us. For they have a best 
side, and Christ will show it to us and to 
others through us, and we are to rejoice in 
it and tell others heartily, enthusiastically, 
about it. To “curse,” here, in the Greek, is 
to “wish a curse against.” So we are not to 
have even an inner and unexpressed hard 
feeling or wish against such an enemy. We 
are to bless and eulogize him openly. We 
are not to feel unkindly towards him even 
in secret. 

But the English word “bless,” in its root, 
has another meaning, which is startlingly 
suggestive. It comes from the Anglo- 
Saxon bledsian, bloedsian, meaning origin- 
ally, “redden with blood.” We are to red- 
den with our lifeblood those who perse- 
cute us. For we cannot really bless. them 
on any other terms. Christ could not bless 
the world which hated Him and persecuted 
Him to death except as He poured out his 
lifeblood upon it. We are not above our 
Master; we cannot do what He could not 
do. But, in Him, we can do what He did, 
or rather, we can let Him do it for us. 
Through our poured-out life He will bless 
those who persecute us. What a fellowship 
with Him He offers us in His service! 


Friday, 12th. Romans xii. 15. 


- Rejoice with them that rejoice; weep with 
them that weep. 

The joy of every child of God is Christ’s 
joy; the sorrow of every child of God is 
Christ’s sorrow. He feels with us and 
sympathizes with us, in all our experiences. 
Therefore, if Christ is our whole Life, we 
must also joy or sorrow with another, for 
Christ within us will rejoice or sorrow 
with that one. In other words, our sym- 
pathy never becomes the assured and God- 
like comfort that it should be to other peo- 
ple until our self is really dead, and Christ 
fills our crucified life. Then our sym- 
pathy is more than Godlike: it is God’s 
own sympathy,—that of Christ within us. 
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If we have wondered sometimes why we 
were not more responsive to other people’s 
joys and sorrows, have we not the answer 
here—there was too much self in the life? 

Lord Jesus, so hold me to-day in com- 
plete and abiding union with Thee, my self 
dead, that others all the day long shall re- 
joice in my sympathizing companionship, 
which will be, rather, Thy companionship! 


Saturday, 13th. Romans xii. 16. 


Be of the same mind one toward another. 
Set not your mind on high things, but con- 
descend to things that are lowly. Be not 
wise in your own conceits. 

“Moods” have no place in the life of one 
whose life is Christ. We are not to have 
one mind toward a friend of ours one day, 
and another mind another day. We are 
to “be of the same mind,” always, toward 
everybody. But how can we possibly do 
that? There is but one way: surrendering, 
in complete death of self, everything to 
Christ. “Have this mind in you, which was 
also in Christ Jesus: who, existing in the 
form of God, counted not the being on 
an equality with God a thing to be grasped, 
but emptied himself, taking the form of a 
servant, .... he humbled himself, becom- 
ing obedient even unto death, yea, the 
death of the cross.” Christ, and only Christ, 
in us, as our Life, can work the sustained 
miracle of our having the same mind, the 
mind of love, always toward everybody. 
The rest of the verse also shows the way. 
As He emptied Himself, so we are not to 
be setting our mind on things that would 
sgive us prominence, but, as the margin 
shows, we are to be fairly carried away 
with things that are lowly: pursuing the 
work of the servant as the passion of our 
life. In this, we shall utterly distrust our 
own conceits, and find our wisdom, instead, 
in Christ alone, and in the pathway of His 
Cross. 


Sunday, 14th. Romans xii. 17. 


Render to no man evil for evil. 

Some of our most disastrous, havoc- 
working sins have come from our failure 
to obey this law of love. When we see 
some one doing wrong, making a thought- 
less or willful mistake, still more, when 
some one is bitterly unfair to us, or slight- 
ingly reflects upon us, or is indifferent to 
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us, or openly snubs us, do we at every such 
time not only refrain from the slightest 
show of feeling or condemnation, but go 
still further, and shed forth a radiant and 
irrepressible love upon the one at fault? 
For we cannot be merely negative at such 
a time. If we are to refrain from render- 
ing evil, we must really do good; if we do 
not love, we shall, as the Oriental puts it, 
“hate.” We cannot occupy neutral ground 
toward one who has rendered evil to us. 
So here, as in every need and duty of our 
life, the miracle power of the self-replac- 
ing Christ is our only hope. But how 
abundantly and gloriously Christ can obey 
this law of love for us and in us! 


Monday, 15th. Romans xii. 17. 


Take thought for things honorable in the 
sight of all men. 

Christianity is such a sensible, all-round 
equipment for life! Christ as the Life is 
a completely rounded life. So when we 
really let Christ master and direct and be- 
come our whole Life—the life of body and 
mind, as well as spirit—we shall live a life 
that will approve itself in the long run, to 
all men. All men (certainly “all” in a gen- 
eral sense, if not in complete literalness), 
to-day honor Jesus Christ. Those who 
look on Him only as a man and who do not 
follow Him, admire and honor Him. To 
them, He stands supremely for “things 
honorable in the sight of all men.” So our 
life in Him must measure up to the same 
judgment of men. If we are being sharply 
criticised by those who are not in Christ, 
for what they call doing wrong, let us 
ask Christ to show us whether perhaps they 
may not be right in their criticism. It may 
be, not our fidelity to Him, but our dishon- 
oring of Him, that causes our life to seem 
dishonorable in the sight of others. He is 
to be the final Judge, not they; and He 
will show us how to take thought for the 
“things honorable in the sight of all men.” 


Tuesday, 16th. Romans xii. 18 to 21. 


If it be possible, as much as in you lieth, 
be at peace with all men. Avenge not your- 
selves, beloved, but give place unto the 
wrath of God..... If thine enemy hunger, 
feed him..... Be not overcome of evil, but 
overcome evil with good. 


Before we decide that it is not possible 
to be at peace with a certain person, we 
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ought, at least, to try the method recom- 
mended here: of absolutely refraining from 
avenging ourselves in any way, caring lov- 
ingly for the needs of our would-be en 
emy, and at every turn offering him good 
for evil. If we persist in this course 
through a lifetime, we are pretty sure to 
wear his enmity out.. That is the way 
Christ wore our enmity out. Above all 
things, let us never trust ourselves to speak 
a word to a person or of a person while we 
feel unlovingly toward him. We ought 
never to feel so, and we need never feel so 
if Christ is given undisputed control of 
our life and will. But if we have so far 
resisted Christ as to allow the feeling of 
unlove or bitterness or irritation to creep 
in, then the least we can do, and the only 
thing we can safely do, is to ask Christ to 
seal our lips, until we have gone away 
alone with Christ, and let Him remove 
utterly the feeling of unlove and replace it 
with that breadth and length and height 
and depth of His love which passeth knowl- 
edge. 


Wednesday, 17th. Romans xiii. 1 to 7. 


Let every soul be in subjection to the 
higher powers: for there is no power but 
of God; and the powers that be are or- 
dained of God. Therefore he that resisteth 
the power, withstandeth the ordinance of 
Godse te Wouldest thou have no fear 
of the power? do that which is good..... 
Render to all their dues. 


This settles the duty of scrupulous obe- 
dience to the civil law, and to all who are 
in authority, except in the rare cases when 
obedience would be sin. How blessedly it 
enables us to rest back upon God in this, 
as in everything! Whatever makes up a 
part of my life for which I am not respon- 
sible and which I cannot change or control, 
is—for me—ordained of God. I am, there- 
fore, to accept it trustfully as from Him, 
and cheerfully to comply with its actual 
requirements. How this relieves life of alli 
strain, or chafing, or irritation! For not 
only of “the powers that be” in civil au- 
thority, but also of every circumstance and 
fact of my life and environment, whatever 
is beyond my control is ordained of God 
for my good; and as I accept this in faith 
and obedience, my life will simply sing 
with the peace and joy of God’s goodness. 
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Thursday, 18th. Romans xiii. 8 to 10. 


Owe no man anything, save to love one an- 
other: for he that loveth his neighbor hath 
fulfilled the law. 

If we take God’s attitude toward our fel- 
low men, we shall keep the whole law, and 
fulfill our every duty to them. “God, is 
love.” His love is so supreme that He sac- 
rificed Himself to the uttermost for us, 
and, in Christ, died for us. That same 
love, shed freely through my life by the 
Holy Spirit toward my every neighbor, will 
solve every problem of every relationship 
of my life. How simple it is! It takes all 
the complications and problems out of life. 
My life crucified, replaced by Christ; then 
a life in Him of joyous service for others. 
Criticism, irritation, bitterness, condemna- 
tion, envy—all these poisonous, life-wreck- 
ing things forever swept out of my life by 
the floodtide of God’s love in Christ Jesus 
within me, as mine forever: mine not to 
be kept within, but to be lavished forth 
ceaselessly upon others. 


Friday, 19th. Romans xiii. 11 to 14. 


Already it 1s time for you to awake out 
of sleep: for now is salvation nearer to us 
than when we first believed. The night is 
far spent, and the day is at hand: let us 
therefore cast off the works of darkness, 
and let us put on the armor of light..... 
Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make 
not provision for the flesh, to fulfil the 
lusts thereof. ° 

The armor of light is the Lord Jesus 
Christ; and we may be literally clothed 
with Him. When we are thus wholly in 
Him, and He wholly in us, the flesh—the 
old man which is opposed to Christ—need 
not and cannot have any part in the direct- 
ing or determining of our life. But how 
great a part it has had! As we look back 
over the past year, the past week, even 
yesterday, do we see so much of that which 
was not of Christ in us and in our work 
that we respond with eager longing and joy 
to the ringing call, “Awake out of sleep”? 

The fullness of the salvation at every 
point for which we have longed, now and 
here, is at hand, if only we will leap for- 


ward and claim our full heritage in Christ. - 


Our works of darkness—our unlove, our 
procrastination, our dawdling. away of our 
time, our critical and irritable spirit, all that 
dishonors Christ and cumbers our life—may 
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be swept forever out of our life, now, 
with miracle completeness, by our Christ, 
as we just ask Him for this in yielded faith 
and obedience. Is He not wonderful? 
What joy, what victory, what freedom from 
the law of sin and of death, in Christ Jesus, 
our Armor of light, Whom we have now 
put on forever! 


Saturday, 20th. Romans xix. 1 to 4. 


Who art thou that judgest the servant of 
another? to his own lord he standeth or 
falleth. Yea, he shall be made to stand; 
for the Lord hath power to make him stand. 

No human being is answerable to me for 
his moral conduct. He is the servant of 
Another, never my servant. The instant I 
judge or criticise or condemn a fellow 
man’s moral conduct—except as I note it 
in order to draw from it some needed les- 
son of danger for my own weakness—l 
make myself answerable to my Lord for 
sin, There are rare occasions, indeed, when 
it is one man’s duty to consider another 
man’s weakness or wrongdoing, as, in 
considering his fitness to fill a certain posi- 
tion, or his fidelity to his church vows; 
but in such rare cases the consideration may 
be and must be—unless we sin—without 
judgment or condemnation. It must be 
loving and impersonal, rendered in full rec- 
ognition of the fact that only God can 
know the man’s real standing before Him- 
self. And what a blessed comfort in Paul’s 
ringing assurance that, if he be a disciple 
of Christ, then, no matter how weak or 
faulty he is, “he shall be made to stand; for 
the Lord hath power to make him stand!” 

Lord Jesus, deliver me absolutely and 
forever from the sin of criticism and judg- 
ing! 


Sunday, 21st. Romans xiv. 5 to 8. 


He that eateth, eateth unto the Lord, for 
he giveth God thanks; and he that eateth 
not, unto the Lord he eateth not, and giveth 
God thanks. For none of us liveth to him- 
self, and none dieth to himself. 
Whether we live therefore, or die, we are 
the Lord’s. 

So every even infinitesimal action and 
detail of our life is to be recognized as 
having its relation to God. Even in the 
unsaved is this so. For every man’s action 
is either in accordance with or contrary to 
the will of God. How this dignifies and 
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exalts life for us who have recognized 
God as our Father, and Christ as our 
Master! Never an instant of life hence- 
forth for us, except with reference to the 
will of God. And His will is the grandest 
thing next to Himself and the Godhead, 
known to the universe. “Whether we live, 
therefore, or die, we are the Lord’s’; and 
we could have no greater blessing. Let 
us just rest quietly, now and forever, in 
Him, and in the glory of this truth. He, 
in Christ, will see that everything we do 
is done according to His will up to our 
present light, if we yield fully and trust 
completely. It takes all the strain out of 
life, all the complications, all anxiety and 
worry; life becomes for us the will of God 
in Christ. 

In Paul’s assertion of verse 5, he certainly 
is not setting aside the Sabbath, but is 
stating a simple fact: that some men view it 
in one way and some in another. He, Paul, 
recommends leaving every such man to God 
for judgment, while wisely urging that 
every man should, for himself, be very clear 
as to what God’s will is for him in the ob- 
servance of days. 


Monday, 22nd. Romans xiv. 9. 


For to this end Christ died and lived 
again, that he might ‘be Lord of both the 
dead and the living. 

What a Companion-Saviour I have! What 
a Friend! He “died and lived again’; He 
passed through “every needed experience 
of human life, and even through death— 
the death which sin causes, though He was 
without sin—in order that He might know 
for Himself, by actual personal experience 
my needs and temptations, and thereby sym- 
pathize with me as a remote God could 
~not do; and having voluntarily submitted 
Himself to these experiences and humilia- 
tions, of life and of death, He lived again, 
showing that He was absolutely supreme 
over such experiences, even over the power 
of death and the penalty of sin. And all 
this He did for my sake: that He might be 
my Lord both in my life and in my death. 
Jesus Christ is “Lord of both the dead and 
the living.” Oh, the comfort, the joy and 
peace of this knowledge, of this fact! “Who 
shall separate us from the love of Christ? 
.... LT am persuaded that neither death, 
nor life, ... . shall be able to separate us 
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from the love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” 


Tuesday, 23rd. Romans xiv. 10 to 12. 


Why dost thou judge thy brother? .... 
As I live, saith the Lord, to me every knee 
shall bow, and every tongue shall confess 
to God. , 

S. D. Gordon has said that the best way 
to forget oneself is to think of God. It 
is also the best way to be kept from judg- 
ing our fellows. Unloving judgment or 
condemnation of a fellow being comes into 
my heart only when my own ugly self has 
obscured my consciousness of Christ. If 
we “Remember Jesus Christ,” such judg- 
ing is impossible. So let me not only realize 
that I am to give account of myself to God, 
but let me also live in the abiding conscious- 
ness of Christ as my whole Life. Then will 
my ugly criticisms and judgments starve to 
death from inattention. 


Wednesday, 24th. Romans xiv. 13 to 22. 


If because of meat thy brother is grieved, 
thou walkest no longer in love..... Let 
not then your good be evil spoken of: for 
the kingdom of God is not eating and drink- 
ing, but righteousness and peace and joy 
in the Holy Spirit. .... EE4s Good not sae 
to do anything whereby thy brother stum- 
bleth. 

We need to go much farther than being 
careful in the mere matter of “border line” 
habits, amusements or practices. We are, 
of cotirse, to refrain rigidly, and with a 
wide margin, from anything which, though 
harmless to us, may, through our example, 
be harmful to another. Bodily indulgence 
or satisfaction has.no place, per se, in the 
kingdom of God; only those things that 
make for righteousness, peace and joy in 
the Holy Spirit have place there. But here 
is perhaps our greatest need: that our 
good, even on the highest plane, be not 
evil spoken of. It is so easy for ts to 
cause a stumbling-block to others of the 
very best things in our life, even of our 
actual duties. Often have I done something 
which was a plain duty, but I have done it in 
a way and in a spirit which made it an 
offense to some one else. 
spoken of. The trouble was that I was not 
walking in love as I did the duty, even 
though the thing itself was of the sort that 
should tend to righteousness and peace and 


My good was evil: 
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joy. Because of that meant to be meat to 
him and me, my brother was grieved. Love 
was lacking. This need never be and while 
I am wholly lost in Christ it never will be. 


Thursday, 25th. Romans xiv. 23. 


But he that doubteth is condemned if he 
eat, because he eateth not of faith; and 
whatsoever is not of faith is sin. 

To do anything concerning which we have 
doubts whether it be God’s will, is both 
unnecessary and wrong; it is, therefore, al- 
ways sin. The thing itself may not be 
wrong at all; but the doing of any innocent 
thing is wrong unless we believe it is God’s 
will that we should do that particular 
thing at that particular time. Even then we 
may be mistaken in believing that it is His 
will, but we shall make few mistakes if we 
refuse to do anything of which we have 
doubts. 

In other words, if “whatsoever is not of 
faith is sin,” we are to live in the unbroken 
life of faith. We are to do always and 
only those things which we may commit in 
faith to Christ for His blessing; those 
things which our unconditional and -sus- 
tained surrender to Christ permits Him to 
direct us to do—nay, which He, Himself, 
within us, as our Life and Being, may do. 
Whenever we do anything which is not a 
part and an outcome of this life of abso- 
lute faith in Christ, we are condemned. 


Friday, 26th. Romans xv. 1 to 3. 


Now we that are strong ought to bear the 
infirmities of the weak, and not to please 
ourselves. Let each one of us please his 
neighbor for that which is good, unto edify- 
ing. For Christ also pleased not Himself. 

We are constantly seeing in others about 
us things that jar on us, things that ought 
Their interests, their actions, 
their conversation, are not dominated 
wholly and exclusively by Jesus Christ. 
We wish it were different and are restless, 
critical, and irritated, because it is not 
different. By that spirit we dishonor Christ 
and harm our fellows; for “we that are 
strong ought to bear the infirmities of the 
weak, and not to please ourselves.” We 
are to show forth Christ in our patience 
with these needy ones, and in our love, 
tenderness and tactful sharing in any inter- 
est of theirs that is good unto their edify- 
ing. It is not a sign of strength to be criti- 
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cal toward, or impatient with, weakness; 
it is a sign of weakness, and an evidence of 
the lack of Christ’s own spirit; it is open 
rebellion against Him within us. “Christ 
pleased not Himself”; no Christian who 
ever lived has had to endure patiently the 
shortcomings and spiritual dullness of 
others as He did. He is equal to this to- 
day in us. 


Saturday, 27th. Romans xv. 4. 


_For whatsoever things were written afore- 
tume were written for our learning, that 
through patience (stedfastness) and through 
comfort of the scriptures we might have 
hope. 

God wants us to rest hard on His prom- 
ises and His truth as given us in the 
Bible. There come times when everything 
seems to be dropping away from us and 
falling to pieces. Satan, at any rate, wants 
it to seem so, and seeks to persuade us 
that it is so. Then is the time to rest with 
steadfastness upon the precious truths of 
our Scriptures, and in their comfort to 
find renewed hope. For we know that they 
are true; we know that God’s Word stands. 
What an unspeakable comfort this is! 
What an undefeatable hope it gives us! 
This is what our Bible is for: “written for 
our learning,” our instruction; for our 
steadfastness, which is patience; for our 
comfort, our strengthening supernaturally 
in our own utter impotence; and for our un- 
defeatable hope, when there is no reason to 
hope but God’s sure Word. Let us know 
this precious Book far better than we do! 


Sunday, 28th. Romans xv. 5 to 11. 


Now the God of patience and of comfort 
grant you to be of the same mind one with 
another according to Christ Jesus: that 
with one accord ye may with one mouth 
glorify the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

There is our life mission: to “glorify the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
We are to receive each other, even as 
Christ received us, to the glory of God. 
What a difference this would make in the 
way we sometimes receive each other! 
Christ’s very mission and ministry were 
to this same end, that the outside nations, 
as well as the Jews, should glorify God and 
praise Him. Two people cannot help being 
of the same mind, when their single pur- 
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pose, according to the will of Christ, is 
God’s glory. If we find ourselves feeling 
harshly toward anyone, let us get down on 
our knees and ask Christ to enable us to 
praise and glorify God. It cannot be done 
with unlove in our heart. The opening 
expression of desire in the prayer that Jesus 
taught us is that God’s “name” or person 
be hallowed: a joyous declaration of God’s 
holiness. How everything drops into its 
right place as we lose ourselves and our 
self-consciousness in recognizing and re- 
joicing in the glory of our wonderful and 
beloved Father in heaven! 


Monday, 29th. Romans xv. 12, 13. 


There shall be the root of Jesse..... 
On him shall the Gentiles hope. Now the 
God of hope fill you with all joy and peace 
in believing, that ye may abound in hope, 
in the power of the Holy Spirit. 

Christ is our Hope. When we stop and 
think quietly, in the power of the Holy 
Spirit, what that means, we are over- 
wheimed. There could scarcely be four 
words that say more. Christ is our Hope. 
Now Christian hope is different from hope 
in the ordinary use of the word. Ordina- 
rily, hope implies a strong desire and expec- 
tation, with some uncertainty. We hope 
that to-morrow will be a clear day; we 
hope that a business enterprise will succeed, 
while in-both cases we may be disappointed. 
There is no such uncertainty in Christian 
hope. It is definite knowledge that certain 
future expectations will be realized. Possi- 
ble disappointment is absolutely eliminated. 
So Christ is our Hope, as well as our pres- 
ent Glory, Power, and Life. We are to 
have richer blessings in Him than we have 
yet had. We are to see His power realized 
in the lives of those for whom we have 
been praying in patient faith. This is our 
hope; and it is also our knowledge, just as 
definitely and satisfyingly as if we were 
already witnessing its consummation as pres- 
ent fact. How blessedly and gloriously, 
then, is Paul’s prayer fulfilled for us as we 
quietly commune with our Lord in prayer 
over these glories! “The God of hope fill 
you with all joy and peace in believing, 
that ye may abound in hope, in the power 
of the Holy Spirit!” Because our God is 
a God of Hope, there is always something 
better ahead for us in Him—better than 
the best we have yet known. 


’ 
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Tuesday, 30th. Romans xv. 14. 


And I myself also am persuaded of you, 
my brethren, that ye yourselves are full of 
goodness, filled with all knowledge, able 
also to admonish one another. 

Paul would not have said this to any 
except those he believed were filled with 
Jesus Christ. For there is no human being 
in whom, of himself, there is any goodness, 
or knowledge, or ability to guide others 
safely. Paul was rejoicing in the fullness 
of Christ in these people. For in Christ 
alone is our goodness; in Him “are hid all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge”; 
and He is our.Master Teacher. As we die 
to self and abide in Him, all that Paul says 
yhere may be, must be, true of us—yet not 
of us, but of Christ that liveth in us. To 
admonish is, literally, to “put in mind.” 
Our best and safest admonishing of others 
is just to put them in mind of Christ, to 
let them see Christ in us. 


Wednesday, 3ist. Romans xv. 15, 16. 
That I should be a minister of Christ 


Jesus unto the Gentiles, ministering the gos- 


pel of God, that the offering up of the Gen- 
tiles might be made acceptable, being sanc- 
tified by the Holy Spirit. 

Could any calling be more blessed and 
wonderful? And is there any disciple of 
Jesus Christ who has not been called to do 
this, either to Gentiles or to Jews? It is 
simply the transmitting of Christ, Who is 
eternal. life, to the souls of men, as our 


‘life purpose and mission. It is the commis- 


sion which, in some form, He lays upon us 
all. Our salvation, our life in Him, is not 
to be hoarded, selfishly kept. It is to be 
poured out lavishly upon others. Christ 


would lavish Himself upon others, as their - 


Life, through us. That I may be thus used 
is the grace that was given me of God. 
Whether by conversation, or letter writing, 
or preaching, or teaching, but above all, 
and in and with all these means, by contin- 
ued, Spirit-led intercession, let us win souls 
to Christ, by letting Him win them to 
Himself through us. Is this our life pas- 
‘sion? Have we pleaded with God for it 
as a life passion? Are we ready to sur- 
render and sacrifice all, that it may be? 
“That the offering up of—(let us fill in here 
the names of those for whom we are pray- 


ing) might be made acceptable, being sanc-_ 


tified by the Holy Spirit.” 
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The Road to Comfort 


A vanished thirst—a cool body 
and a refreshed one; the sure 
way—the only way is via a 
glass of 


Teese A Map 
ideally delicious—pure as purity—crisp 
and sparkling as frost. 


Delicious— Refreshing 
Thirst-Quenching 


Free Our new booklet, telling of Coca-Cola 
vindication at Chattanooga, for the asking. 


Demand the Genuine—Refuse Substitutes 


THE COCA-COLA CO., 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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NORTHFIELD SCHOOLS 


D. L. MOODY, Founder 


HE closing days of our fiscal year are at- 

tended with some anxiety at this time, as we 
find that we shall require $30,000 to enable us to 
meet our current obligations. We are making an 
earnest appeal to all the friends of Northfield, 
therefore, to assist us, and any contribution, how- 
ever small, will be most gratefully received. Few 
people realize what can be done by the multiplic- 
ity of small gifts, and we make this earnest appeal 
to the readers of the REcORD oF CHRISTIAN WorRK, 
for the co-operation and help of all in meeting 
the present needs of Northfield. 

On July 31 our books close for the current year. 
In the few days intervening we hope to have the 
assistance of a very large number, thus enabling 
us to secure the necessary $30,000. 

The gifts of new buildings, increasing the oppor- 
tunities for greater service at the Northfield 
Schools, have been welcomed in the past few years. 
We feel that the “greatest reward of service is 
more service,” and the increased opportunity to 
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NORTHFIELD SCHOOLS 


D. L. MOODY, Founder 


help the class of young people who come to North- 
field is an evident token of approval upon the 
work which has been done in the past. It entails, 
however, increased responsibility, and each year 
the necessity of raising more funds increases stead- 
ily. We would not hesitate to enter any door of 
opportunity which is opened to us, but at the same 
time we must earnestly appeal for the increased 
help necessary to maintain the work at Northfield 
on an ever increasingly enlarged basis. 

We have never appealed to the readers of the 
RecorpD oF Curistian Work for their help with- . 
out receiving prompt response, and we feel that in 
the present need there are many who will help us 
if they can but realize how much can be accom- 
plished if all will give even a little. 


W7e Me+dy 


East Northfield, Mass. 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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Over 100,000 of HALDEMAN’S PAMPHLET: 


Have been published. The latest (just out) is 


‘“‘An Analysis of Christian Science Based on its Own Statements.” 10 ct: 


Send for a complete list of Dr. Haldeman’s Books and Pamphlets ‘ 
Send for Prospectus and Reduced Prices on SCOFIELD REFERENCE BIBLE 


Send for TERMS TO AGENTS for Scriptural Literature and Scofield Bibles 


CHARLES C. COOK, - - - 150 Nassau Street, New Yor 


THERE ARE TWO REASONS 


Why we send our ; 


DAUS IMPROVED TIP TOP DUPLICATG 


ON TEN DAYS’ TRIAL 
FIRST—It proves OUR confidence in the machine. i 
SECOND—By personal use, YOU can positively tell, before ba 
ing, whether it meets your requirements. t 
Each machine contains a continuous roll of our new “Dausco” Gil 
Parchment Back duplicating surface which can be used over and ov} 
again. Five different colors canbe duplicated at the same tim 
Cleanliness, and simplicity of operation and legibility of copies ut 
equalledby any other duplicating process. 
100 cepies from ’en-:written and 50 copies i 
from Typewritten original 
Complete duplicator cap size (prints 834 x 13 
inches) only costs you $7.50, less -special 5 
discount of 3344 per cent. Peete cmc a 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF OUR TRIAL OFFER 


VACATION ON RUSTIC RIDG 


NORTHFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS + 
Roser RIDGE is situated on the hillside not far from the Auditorium and overlooks one of the fairest valleys 


New England. Furnished Cottages on this tract for sale or rent. They have wide verandas, bath rooms, firepla 
pure water and are shaded by native pines and mountain oaks. Tradesmen call daily. LOTS FOR SALE OR 


ELLIOTT W. BROWN, Northfield, Mass., or A. G. MOODY, East Northfield, Mas 


CHURCH PLAN 


Catalogue free to Ministers. 
WINDOW PAPER 
Send for Circular and Samples. 
BENJ.D. & MAX CHAS. PRICE, ARCHITECTS. 


ATLANTIC HIGHLANDS, NEW JERSEY. 


Beautiful Northfield 


P besine Village Homes, Summer Cotta 


Make the Farm Pay 


Complete Home Study Courses in Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Landscape Gardening, 
Forestry, Poultry Culture, and Veterinary Science 
under Prof. Brooks ot the Mass. Agricultural 
College, Prof. Oraig of Cornell University and 
other eminent teachers. Over 100 Home Study 

Courses under Professors in leading colleges. 

250 page catalog free. Write today 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dept. R. A., Springfieid, Mass 


Business Property. Exclusive representat 

Rustic Ridge Association, Mountain P; 
and Northfield Highlands. 

ELLIOTT W. BROWN, Norrurizip, M/ 


Prof. Brooks 


We will sell cheap the plates used in our magazines, with the é 
ception of the portrait plates which we are not allowed to dispose of in this wa 
Name the plate and tell the page and issue where it appeared, and for the price addre 


The Business Manager, Record of Christian Work - - - - East Northfield, Massachus 
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